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DAVID  PINSKI* 

The  two  pieces  by  Pinski  included  in  the  present 
collection  of  Yiddish  plays  reveal  that  noted 
dramatist  in  two  distinct  manners.  "Little 
Heroes,"  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  original  works 
of  art  engendered  by  the  present  war.  Not  only 
does  it  reflect,  with  genuine  humor  and  pathos, 
the  souls  of  the  little  ones  confronted  by  a  gigantic 
phenomenon  that  they  cannot  understand,  but 
these  little  heroes  mirror  quite  aptly  the  minds 
and  the  feelings  of  those  larger  children  whom 
they  call  their  parents.  The  play  was  written  in 
1916,  and  has  been  very  successfully  produced.  It 
merits  a  place  among  the  world's  juvenile  classics. 

"The  Stranger"  (or,  "The  Eternal  Jew")  is  in 
some  respects  akin  to  Pinski's  "Abigail"  in  the 
previous  collection.  Where  the  latter  is  con- 
structed from  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  life  of 
King  David,  however,  the  former  originates  in  a 
short  legend  from  the  Talmud.  For  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  play  (which  is  the  first  of  a 
tetralogy  upon  the  theme  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
each  part  complete  in  itself)  I  translate  the  Midrash 
legend.  Nothing  could  better  reveal  how  Pinski 
enriches  his  sources  with  most  imaginative  and 
dramatic  touches,  than  a  comparison  of  the  mono- 
tonous, gossipy  Midrash  tale  with  the  colorful 
drama  developed  from  it. 

*  See  also  Six  Plays  of  The  Yiddish  Theatre.     First  Series. 
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THE  LEGEND  IN  THE  MIDRASH 


Rabbi  Yudan,  son  of  Rabbi  Aibu,  said:  Menahem 
is  his  {the  Messiah's)  name.  This  was  the  statement 
made  by  Rabbi  Yudan,  son  of  Rabbi  Aibu:  Once 
upon  a  time  a  man  was  plowing,  when  one  of  his 
oxen  began  to  cry  aloud.  An  Arab  happened  to  pass 
by  and  said  to  him,  "Who  are  you?"  And  he  replied, 
"I  am  a  Jew."  And  the  Arab  said,  "Unyoke  your 
oxen."  The  Jew  asked,  "Why?"  The  other  replied, 
"Because  the  Temple  has  been  destroyed."  Where- 
upon the  Jew  asked,  "How  do  you  know  that?" 
And  the  other  answered,  "I  know  it  from  the  crying 
of  your  ox."  As  the  Arab  spoke  to  him  thus  the  ox 
again  cried  out.  And  the  Arab  said  to  the  Jew, 
"Put  your  oxen  back  into  harness,  for  there  has  been 
bom  the  redeemer  of  the  Jews."  Whereupon  the  first 
asked,  "What  is  his  name?"  And  the  Arab  answered, 
"Menahem  is  his  name."  .  .  .  "And  what  is  the 
name  of  his  father?"  He  answered,  "Hezekiah." 
And  the  first  asked,  "Where  does  he  dwell?"  The 
other  answered,  "In  Beris  Arva,  near  Bethlehem,  in 
Judah."  And  the  man  sold  his  oxen  and  his  plow 
and  bought  linens  for  children,  and  wandered  from 
one  town  to  another,  from  one  land  to  another,  until 
he  came  thither.  All  the  village  women  came  to  buy 
of  his  wares,  but  the  woman  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  child  did  not  buy  of  him.   So  he  said  to  her,  "Why 
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aren't  you  buying  linens  for  your  child?"  And  she 
answered,  "Because  my  child's  fate  is  an  evil  one" 
And  he  asked,  "Why?"  Whereupon  she  replied, 
"Because  at  his  birth  the  Temple  was  destroyed." 
He  answered,  however,  "We  must  trust  in  the  Lord 
of  the  world;  through  Him  was  the  Temple  destroyed, 
and  through  him  will  it  be  rebuilt.  Take  some  of 
these  children's  linens,"  he  counselled,  "and  some 
days  later  I  shall  come  for  the  money."  So  she  took 
some  and  went  away.  Some  days  later  the  man  said, 
"I'll  go  and  learn  how  the  child  is  getting  along." 
So  he  went  to  her  and  asked,  "How  is  the  child  getting 
on?"  And  she  replied,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  that  his 
fate  was  an  evil  one  and  pursued  him?  For  since  that 
time  winds  and  storms  came  and  carried  him  off" 
Whereupon  he  said  to  her,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  that 
through  him  the  Temple  was  destroyed  and  through 
him  it  would  be  rebuilt?" 


LITTLE  HEROES 


PERSONS 

A  Fourteen- Year-Old  Boy 
A  Thirteen- Year-Old  Boy 
First  Twelve- Year  Old 
Second  Twelve- Year-Old 
An  Eleven- Year-Old  Youngster 
A  Ten- Year-Old 


LITTLE   HEROES 


Time:  The  Present. 

Place:  A  devastated  village  in  a  belligerent  and 
invaded  nation. 

Scene  :  A  large  living-room  in  a  peasant's  house, 
which  has  been  much  damaged  by  the  cannonading. 
A  bomb  has  crashed  through  the  roof  and  the  ceiling 
and  made  a  huge  hole  in  the  floor.  The  walls  are 
perforated  with  bulletholes,  the  windows  smashed, 
the  doors  loosened  from  their  hinges.  Here  and 
there  scattered  bits  of  furniture  that  has  been  shot 
to  pieces;  only  a  long  sofa  and  two  chairs  have 
escaped  destruction. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
[Enters,  looks  about  him  with  a  wrapt,  ye 
angry  expression,  and  stamps  his  foot. 
From  between  his  tightly-drawn  lips  he 
utters  a  suppressed  cry  of  scorn:  points  a 
menacing  fist  at  the  shattered  windows  and 
the  wall  at  the  rear,  as  if  at  an  enemy  in 
the  distance,  on  whom  he  would  wreak 
vengeance.} 
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First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Appears  at  the  door,  and  stops  in  conster- 


Oh!  This  is  worse  than  at  my  house! 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Where  are  they  all? 

First-Twelve- Year-Old. 
I  don't  know.  Didn't  see  'em.  [Enters,  looks 
into  the  hole  in  the  floor,  then  at  the  gap  in  the  ceiling.] 
Right  through.  You  can  see  the  sky.  That  must 
have  been  a  giant  bomb! — Where  did  it  strike  your 
mother? 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Where?    Everywhere  at  once!    She  was  simply 
torn  to  shreds. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
I  mean,  what  part  of  the  house  was  she  in  when 
it  came? 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
She  was  standing  right  here  near  the  closet. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
And  the  closet  was  smashed,  too? 
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The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Can't  you  see?     Knocked  to  bits! 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 

[Looking  about.] 
All  the  furniture!     [Sees  the  sofa  and  thumps  it 
here  and  there  with  his  fist,  to  test  its  strength.]    At 
my  house,  too  — 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 

[Interrupting,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.] 
I  know.     Didn't  I  see?  .    .    .  Hardly  a  thing 
touched,  no  damage  at  all. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Why!  A  whole  wall  was  crushed,  and  our  chimney 
and  the  shed  burned  down,  and  our  dog  was  killed 
and  his  kennel  shot  to  pieces,  and  grandma  died 
of  fright. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 

[Looking  out  of  the  window.] 
They  must  have  started  a  game  of  ball. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Nobody  plays  ball  these  days. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Well,  something  else,  then. 
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First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Nobody  plays  anything  at  all  now.     I  play  all 
by  myself.    I  feel  so  sad.    I  hide  behind  the  house 
and  roll  hoop. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
You  big  baby! 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
I'm  not  a  baby !  But  I  feel  so  sad,  and  I'm  awfully 
hungry,    too.     Haven't   you   a   crumb   of   bread 
around  here? 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Ruins,  that's  what  we've  got. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
They  went  to  the  enemy  to  ask  for  bread. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old 
What  a  disgrace ! 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
They're  so  hungry.    Aren't  you  hungry? 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
I  won't  touch  the  enemy's  bread! 
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First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Your  father  hasn't  been  killed  yet  in  the  war. 
My  father  was  shot  in  the  stomach.  [Turns  to 
the  Thirteen-Year-Old  and  the  Second  Twelve-Year- 
Old,  who  have  just  come  in.]  Just  see  how  the 
cannon  shot  right  through  the  ceiling  and  through 
the  floor. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 

[To  the  new  arrivals.] 
And  that's  what  you  call  coming  right  away? 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 

[Gazing  into  the  hole.] 
Ooh!    What  a  hole! 

Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
What  a  shot  that  must  have  been! 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Right  through  and  through.    And  tore  his  mother 
to  bits.    And  smashed  all  the  furniture.    Just  look 
at  the  pieces ! 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 

[Taking  a  seat  upon  the  sofa.) 
I  had  to  stay  with  my  little  sister.    She  won't 
stop  crying,  she's  so  hungry.    I  put  my  ringer  in 
her  mouth.    My!    How  she  sucked  it! 
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Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
My  mother  has  one  fainting-spell  after  another. 
I  had  to  steal  away. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
[Enters,  holding  the  Ten-Year-Old  by  the 
hand] 
Bah!     I  could  barely  drag  along  with  him  to 
take  care  of. 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
Why  should  I  run?    To  get  more  hungry? 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
Ooh  my !    What  a  hole ! 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
If  it  rains,  it'll  get  full  of  water. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
You  don't  say  so.     [To  the  Fourteen-Year-Old, 
who  is  excited,  and  paces  back  and  forth  amid  the 
ruins.]    You've  called  together  a  regular  meeting! 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
That's  just  what.    I  have  a  plan,  and  I  need 
helpers. 
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The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
[Stretching  out  at  full  length  upon  the  sofa.] 
He  has  a  plan  and  he  needs  helpers. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
[Sits  down  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  dangles 
his  feet  within.] 
What  a  big  hole ! 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
[Sits  down  beside  the  Eleven-Year-Old.] 

Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
[About  to  follow  suit,  but  changes  his  mind 
and  takes  a  chair.] 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
[Lies  down  on  the  floor,  his  head  pillowed 
against  a  pile  of  debris.] 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 

[Passionately.] 
Aren't  we  now  the  only  men  left  in  the  village? 
The  old  folks  are  only  old  folks,  after  all.  They 
can't  march.  Can't  fight.  If  it  comes  to  a  battle, 
what  good  are  they?  And  the  women  are  only 
women.  They're  certainly  not  men.  And  the 
girls  surely  aren't  men,  either.    So  we're  the  only 
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men!     Are  we  going  to  stand  by  like  the  little 
girls  and  keep  on  rolling  hoop? 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
They  aren't  rolling  hoop  now.    They're  crying. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Well,  are  we  going  to  sit  and  cry?    Are  we  going 
to  be   'fraid-cats  and  cry-babies?     We're  young 
boys,  fellows,  men.     Isn't  that  so? 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
Sure.     But  I  want  to  eat. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
The  enemy  is  coming  further  and  further  into 
our  country.  Our  army  is  retreating  before  it. 
The  enemy  is  capturing  one  village  after  the  other; 
one  city  after  another.  Soon  it'll  take  over  our 
whole  nation  altogether.  So  that  we've  got  to 
do  something  about  it!    Is  that  right,  or  not? 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
Sure  it's  right! 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
And  what  shall  we  do? 
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Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
I've  counted  thirty-seven  bullet-holes  in  the  wall. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Aren't  we  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy?    Isn't  that 
so?    Aren't  we  behind  their  lines? 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
Naturally   we're   behind   their  lines.     They've 
already   marched    thirty   miles   further   into    the 
country. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Then  we  can  do  a  good  deal  against  them. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 

[Diffidently.] 
Naturally.     A  good  deal. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
One  speaks  and  the  other  repeats,  just  like  a 
parrot. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 

[More  firmly  and  boldly.] 
Naturally!    A  good  deal! 
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Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
My!    What  a  shot  that  must  have  been !    Bang! 
Through  the  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  floor!    Whizz! 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
Near  us,  too,  there  was  — 

The  Fourteen-Year-Old. 
[To  the  Thirteen-Year-Old,  vehemently] 
Can  you  shinney  up  a  high  pole? 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
Better  than  you. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
So  can  I.    Just  like  a  cat. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
I  can  do  it  better  than  all  of  you. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Then  one  of  us  is  to  climb  up  a  telegraph  pole 
and  cut  the  wires. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
Mm!    But  you're  extravagant! 
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The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
We'll  go  out  three  together,  or  four.     That's 
why  I  need  helpers. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
Don't  forget  that  at  every  telegraph  pole  there's 
a  soldier  with  a  gun. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
[Taking  a  sharp  knife  from  under  his  coat] 
And  what's  this  for,  then?    [The  youthful  group 
stares  at  the  knife] 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
We've  got  a  nice  big  bread-knife,  too. 

The  Ten-Year-Old. 
But  we've  got  nothing  to  cut  with  it. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
You're  all  of  you  to  provide  yourselves  with 
knives  like  this,  and  at  night,  when  it's  pitch  dark, 
we're  to  crawl,  on  our  bellies,  up  behind  the  guard, 
stab  him  in  the  heart,  climb  up  the  pole  and  cut 
the  wires. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
Here's  how  we'll  do  it.    [Crawls  carefully  over  the 
floor]    And  then  Zip!   [Makes  a  violent  thrust  into 
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the  air,  as  if  into  an  enemy]  Then,  up  the  pole,  up, 
up.  [Springs  up  from  the  floor  and  imitates 
climbing] 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
And  on  the  murdered  soldier  we'll  find  some  bread. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
But  supposing  the  soldier  sees  us  or  hears  us? 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
He  mustn't  see  us  or  hear  us.    We'll  do  it  quietly, 
ever  so  quietly. 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
I  can  crawl  as  softly  —  as  a  worm.    And  I'll  take 
our  big  sharp  knife  —  but  I'm  awfully  hungry.    I 
want  to  eat! 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
And  a  soldier  wears  thick  clothes! 

Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
They  wear  armor.    That's  what  they  say.    Made 
out  of  tin.    On  their  chests.    So  that  a  bullet  can't 
go  through. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
Well  then,  we'll  aim  our  knives  at  their  stomachs, 
or  their  necks,  or  their  eyes. 
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The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
We  could  even  stab  one  in  the  knee.    Crawl  up 
quietly,  so  quietly  and  —  slash!     Right  into  his 
knee  so  that  his  foot'll  come  off. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
And  make  a  good  job  of  it.    Just  let  him  fall, 
badly  wounded,  and  we'll  make  an  end  of  him. 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
And  take  all  his  food  away  from  him. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
In  that  way  we  can  kill  a  good  many  guards  and 
cut  a  great  deal  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires. 
That'll  help  our  soldiers. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
The  less  soldiers  the  enemy  has,  the  better  for 
our  side. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
And  with  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
cut,  the  enemy  won't  know  where  in  the  world 
it  is. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
And  then  our  men  will  give  the  enemy  such  a 
beating,  that  it  won't  know  what's  happening  to 
it.    And  then  it'll  run  away. 
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The  Ten- Year-Old. 
And  we'll  have  lots  of  bread  again. 

Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
The  enemy  has  heaps  of  food.    Did  you  see  all 
the  provision  wagons  go  by?     I  counted  forty- 
four.    And  did  you  see  that  big  field-kitchen? 

The  Ten-Year-Old. 
[Utters  a  brief  sigh,  as  if  the  field-kitchen  and 
the  provision-wagons  had  inspired  savory 
recollections.] 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old 

[Trembling  with  emotion.] 
But  all  that  is  nothing.  We  can  do  much  more. 
[Looks  around,  to  see  whether  some  eavesdropper  is 
listening,  and  then  continues  in  tones  of  secrecy.] 
In  the  nobleman's  house  the  enemy's  commander- 
in-chief  has  made  his  headquarters.  He  has  in 
possession  all  the  enemy's  plans.  We'll  steal  into 
the  house  —  at  midnight  —  when  he's  fast  asleep 
—  kill  him  and  steal  his  plans.  Once  that's  ac- 
complished, then  it's  all  up  with  the  enemy. 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
My!    My!    but  that's  a  cracker  jack  scheme! 
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First  Twelve- Year-Old. 

[In  glee.] 
Gee!     The  commander-in-chief! — To  kill  him 
—  [Embraces  the  Eleven-Year-Old  and  together  they 
dance  around  joyously.] 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 

[With  ironic  laughter.] 
Ha,  ha!     They're  going  to  murder  the  com- 
mander-in-chief!     Why,      he's      surrounded     by 
generals  and  officers  and  soldiers! 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
Makes  no  difference.    That's  what  we  must  do. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
First  prove  that  you  can  steal  up  behind  a 
guard  at  a  telegraph  pole! 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
We  certainly  will! 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
You  bet! 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
Then  you'll  all  be  in  heaven  soon,  that's  all  I 
say. 
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The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
You're  a  common  coward,  that's  what  you  are! 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
You  mean  I'm  smarter  than  you;    that's  what 
you  mean. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
You're  a  traitor! 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
The  betrayer!    We  ought  to  kill  him  altogether! 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
I'm  no  traitor!     I'm   hungry,  that's   all  I  am! 
I  want  to  eat!    I  haven't  had  a  bite  in  two  days. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
I'm  just  as  hungry  as  you.    We're  all  hungry. 

Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
My   mother   keeps   on   fainting    from    hunger. 
Yesterday  she  gave  us  the  last  piece  of  bread  in 
the  house.    She  herself  hasn't  eaten  for  two  days. 
But  I'm  fearfully  hungry,  just  the  same. 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 
I'm  terribly  hungry,  too.    But  I  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 
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The  Eleven- Year-Old. 
Neither  do  I.     I  turn  my  tongue  in  my  mouth 
and  chew  it.    And  it  feels  just  like  eating.    [Point- 
ing to  the  Ten-Year-Old.]     I  told  him  to  do  it,  too. 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 
My  tongue  can't  turn  any  more.    [Whimpering.] 
I  want  to  eat. 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
There's  a  hungry  crowd  for  you!  Just  the  same 
we  can  do  something  for  our  side. 

The  Thirteen- Year-Old. 
[Succumbing  to  tears,  and  rubbing  his  palms 
over  his  chest  and  his  stomach.] 
I'm   hungry.     My   insides  —  are   so   hollow  — 
and  I  feel  so  faint.    I'll  die  of  hunger. 

The  Ten- Year-Old. 

[Breaking  into  tears,  sobbing.] 

The  Eleven- Year-Old. 

[Slapping  him.] 
There  he  goes!     Crying!     [Begins  whimpering 
himself.]     Cry-baby!     Cry-baby! 
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Second  Twelve- Year-Old. 
My   mother'll   die   of   hunger.     Perhaps   she's 
dead  already.     [Bursts  into  tears.] 

First  Twelve- Year-Old. 

[Tearfully.] 
I'm  getting  hungry  myself  now.  I  wasn't 
paying  any  attention  to  it,  but  all  this  talk  has 
made  it  worse.  [Sinks  to  the  floor  and  weeps. 
All  except  the  Fourteen-Year-Old  are  now  crying. 
Deep,  restrained  sobs  betray  their  inconsolable 
misery] 

The  Fourteen- Year-Old. 
They're  all  crying !  Just  look  at  them,  there  — 
the  cry-babies!  A  fine  lot  you  are  to  accomplish 
anything  with!  Stop  it!  Stop  crying,  I  say! 
Oh!  [Brandishes  his  knife  as  if  he  would  gladly 
stab  some  one,  finally  flinging  it  vehemently  away. 
Slowly  he  sinks  into  the  empty  chair,  hiding  his 
face  in  his  arm,  and  his  sobs  are  soon  heard  with 
those  of  the  others.] 
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The  action  takes  place  in  the  city  of  Beris  Arva  in 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple. 
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Scene:  The  marketplace  of  Beris  Arva  in  the 
background,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  shops,  con- 
sisting of  wooden  booths  placed  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  laden  with  various  articles:  clothes,  dishes, 
woolens.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  rise  three  cedar 
trees.  Behind  the  booths  is  visible  a  row  of  wooden  ^ 
dwellings  with  trees  growing  before  them. 

From  the  right  of  the  marketplace  comes  the  noise 
of  a  large  crowd.  The  shopkeepers,  all  of  them  elderly 
people,  stand  in  a  group  near  the  shops  at  the  right, 
and  look  with  frightened  countenances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commotion.  From  the  houses  at  the  rear 
and  at  the  left,  men,  women  and  children  begin  to 
pour  forth,  agitated,  terrified.  The  noise  comes 
nearer;  cries  are  heard  distinctly  uWoeuntous!  Woe 
unto  us!  Evil  tidings  have  come!  Woe  unto  us!  Woe 
unto  us! 

Enter  Guryen,  Tar  fen  and  Gamaliel,  three  snow- 
white  old  men,  followed  by  a  large  crowd  that  presses 
upon  the  place  from  between  the  booths.  The  men 
of  the  group  are  mostly  middle-aged  or  older;  the 
few  youths  among  them  are  cripples. 
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Guryen. 

[In  a  tearful  voice.] 
Children  of  Israel,  give  ear  to  me,  and  prepare 
to  hear.  Zion  is  in  the  throes  of  death  and  Jerusalem 
is  about  to  fall. 

An  Outburst  of  Lamentation. 
Woe!    Woe!    Woe  unto  us! 

Guryen. 
A  stranger  has  just  come  to  us,  a  man  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  frightful  is  the  tale  he  bears.    Your 
hearts  will  melt  like  wax,  and  your  eyes  will  brim 
over  with  tears. 

An  Outburst. 

[Stronger  than  before.] 
Woe!    Woe  unto  us! 

Guryen. 
Step  by  step  the  besieged  army  was  compelled 
to  retreat  before  the  Romans.  They  fought  like 
lions  and  infuriated  bulls.  Hungry,  exhausted, 
faint  from  lack  of  sleep,  they  yet  withstood  the 
enemy,  and  every  step  forward  was  dearly  paid 
for  by  Roman  blood.    But,  alas!    The  Romans 
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conquered,  and  now  there  remains  to  our  defenders 
only  a  single  stronghold  —  the  Temple.  There 
they  have  locked  themselves  in  and  the  Romans 
are  laying  siege  to  them.  Woe, woe  unto  us!  The 
Romans  are  besieging  the  Temple!  The  Romans 
are  already  before  the  walls  of  the  Temple !  [Bursts 
into  tears.  The  lamentation  of  the  crowd  waxes 
louder.] 

An  Outburst. 
Woe  unto  us!    Woe  unto  us! 


Gamaliel. 

[Tearfully.] 
And  hunger  is  growing  in  the  city.  People  die 
in  the  streets;  they  fall  like  flies.  Folks  go  about 
like  shadows,  peering  about  for  something  to  eat. 
Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Boethius,  the  wife  of  the 
High  Priest  Joshua  — 


Tarfen. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  Jerusalem.  She 
used  to  walk  from  her  house  to  the  Temple  upon 
carpets,  costly  carpets  from  Persia.  I  myself  have 
held  them  in  my  hands;  carpets  that  cost  a  fortune. 
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Gamaliel. 
And  she  was  wont  to  use  two  hundred  measures 
of  wine  each  day  —  two  hundred  measures  of  wine 
—  so  you  may  well  imagine  her  luxurious  table ! 
This  selfsame  Miriam  now  walks  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  and  takes  into  her  mouth  the  most 
nauseating  objects  she  finds,  stilling  her  hunger 
with  whatever  she  can  swallow.  Miriam,  daughter 
of  Nicodemus  — 

Tarfen. 
Was  even  wealthier  than  Miriam,  daughter  of 
Boethius.     She  used  to  give  five  hundred  golden 
pieces  every  day  for  incense  in  the  Temple. 

Gamaliel. 
She  wanders  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
picking  up  the  oats  that  fall  from  horses'  feed. 
[His  bitter  weeping  increases.]  Oh!  The  curse  of 
the  world  has  come  upon  us!  Mothers  Jdll  their 
little  children,  in  order  to  eat  flesh.  [The  weeping 
of  the  crowd  rises  to  a  new  outburst.] 

Tarfen. 
[Breaking  suddenly  into  lamentations.] 
Woe    to    our  heads!    The  Temple  has  surely 
been  destroyed  already,  and  Jerusalem  has  fallen! 
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Voices. 
Woe  to  our  heads!    Woe!    Woe!    The  Temple 
has  surely  been  destroyed! 


Gamaliel. 
Woe  unto  us!    Woe  unto  us! 


[Bitterly.] 


A  Woman. 
[Begins  to  pull  her  hair,  with  a  bitter  outcry.] 
Woe!    Woe!    Woe! 

GURYEN. 

[Struggling  with  his  weakness.] 
Silence,  you  fools!  [To  Tarfen.]  How  could 
you  speak  so?  You  are  old  and  grey,  yet  have  not 
learned  what  miracles  the  Lord  can  work.  Is  it 
not  a  miracle  that  our  hungry  warriors  are  victori- 
ous over  the  Romans  day  after  day,  and  repulse 
their  well-fed  legions?  Is  it  not  a  miracle  that 
many  of  the  Romans,  moved  by  the  courage  and 
the  heroism  of  the  Jews,  desert  their  banner  and 
their  gods  and  come  to  our  God  and  to  our  people? 
[There  is  a  stir.] 

Voices. 
Do  they?    Is  that  really  so? 

Guryen. 
Day  after  day  they  do  so.     [A  stir.] 
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Voices. 
Lord,  how  almighty  Thou  art! 

Guryen. 
Will   He,    our   omnipotent   Lord,    permit   His 
House  to  fall?    How  could  you  have  spoken  so, 
Tarfen? 

Tarfen. 
Did  He  not,  then,  allow  His  first  Temple  to  be 
destroyed?    I  am  afraid!    I  am  afraid! 

Voices. 
Woe  unto  us !    Woe  unto  us ! 

Guryen. 
May  your  tongue  be  paralyzed,  Tarfen!  You 
blaspheme  the  Lord,  and  your  words  serve  only  to 
encourage  Satan.  And  I  tell  you  that  the  Temple 
has  not  been  destroyed.  Do  you  imagine  that 
God's  House  would  be  destroyed  and  we  and  the 
whole  world  would  not  have  felt  it  immediately? 
Would  not  the  sun  have  grown  dark,  and  would 
not  the  heavens  be  veiled  in  sorrow,  shedding  bitter 
tears?  Would  not  our  hearts  weep  within  our 
bosoms,  and  would  we  not  know  whence  came  the 
tears?  And  not  only  we,  but  even  the  creatures  of 
the  forest  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  would  be  aware 
of  it.     Sin  not  with  your  speech,  and  shed  your 
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tears  not  in  lamentation,  but  in  entreaty  and 
prayer.  Let  us  clothe  ourselves  in  sackcloth,  cover 
our  heads  with  ashes  and  torment  our  bodies  with 
fasting.  Let  us  beg  the  Lord  to  be  merciful,  to 
remove  His  heavy  hand  from  His  people  and  de- 
liver His  holy  kingdom.  Come,  let  us  all  pass  the 
day  in  weeping  and  in  prayer.  [The  crowd  stirs. 
The  lamentation  breaks  forth  anew.] 

Voices. 
Fetch  sackcloth!    Bring  ashes! 

A  Man's  Voice. 

[Within,  to  the  left  of  the  booths.] 
Swaddling  clothes  for  sale!     Clothes  for  new- 
born children!     Swaddling  clothes  for  sale!    For 
new-born  children!     [All  eyes  turn  to  the  left.] 

Guryen. 
Who  can  that  be,  crying  his  wares  so  calmly, 
while  our  people  is  steeped  in  sorrow? 

The  Stranger. 

[Enters  between  the  two  forward  shops  at  the 

left,  carrying  a  peddler's  pack  upon  his 

shoulders]. 

That's  what  I  call  my  luck.     I  see  gathered  on 

this  marketplace  the  whole  city  of  Beris  Arva,  so 
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that  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for  me  to  find  whom 
I  seek.  Tell  me,  dwells  there  not  among  you  one 
Hezekiah  by  name,  to  whom  was  born  a  son  on 
the  day  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  who 
named  his  son  Menahem?     [Commotion.] 

A  Terrified  Murmuring. 
On  the  day  the  Temple  was  destroyed? 

GURYEN,  TARFEN  AND   GAMALIEL. 

[With  consternation.] 
On  the  day  the  Temple  was  destroyed? 

Guryen. 
Has  the  Temple  been  destroyed? 

The  Stranger. 

[Astonished.] 
You  did  not  know  it?    Then  did  not  —  [firmly.] 
Yes,  our  Temple  has  been  destroyed;  the  crown  of 
our  head  has  fallen. 

Voices  of  Lamentation. 
Our  Temple  has  been  destroyed;  the  crown  of 
our  head  has  fallen! 

Tarfen. 

[With  a  trembling  voice.] 
Guryen,  you  see  — 
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Guryen. 

[To  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears.] 
Do   you   come   from   Jerusalem,    or   from   the 
surrounding  villages? 

The  Stranger. 
I  come  neither  from  Jerusalem  nor  from  the 
surrounding    villages.     Beris    Arva    lies    midway 
between  Jerusalem  and  my  home. 

Guryen. 
[Raises  his  eyes,  filled  with  surprise,  to  the  stranger.] 
And  still  you  already  know  what  we  have  not 
yet  learned.    Did  you  meet  upon  the  road  people 
from  Jerusalem  or  from  surrounding  villages? 

The  Stranger. 
I  met  nobody  upon  my  way.  The  roads  now 
are  abandoned,  deserted,  without  a  traveler.  Only, 
at  frequent  intervals,  hordes  of  Roman  soldiers, 
in  high  spirits,  march  by.  They  are  merry  because 
they  kill  or  take  prisoner  every  Jew  they  encounter. 
Through  the  forest  and  the  night  I  stole  hither, 
and  the  journey  which  ordinarily  would  have  taken 
me  two  days,  consumed  ten. 

Guryen. 
You  come  not  from  Jerusalem,  and  have  met 
nobody  on  the  way,  yet  you  say  — 
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The  Stranger. 
And  yet  I  tell  you  that  the  Temple  has  been 
destroyed,  and  that  the  same  day  there  was  born 
Menahem,  who  will  console  us  in  our  misfortune 
and  deliver  us  from  our  enemies.  And  that  Mena- 
hem is  among  you  in  Beris  Arva.     [Commotion.] 

Murmuring  Among  the  People. 
A  prophet?  — Perhaps  a  false  prophet !    Yes,  a 
false  prophet! 

Guryen. 

[Sternly.] 

Who  are  you  that  you  know  things  which  you 

have  neither  seen  nor  heard?    Has  the  Lord  sent 

you  a  token?    Has  he  revealed  it  to  you  in  a  dream? 

The  Stranger. 
Your  mouth  has  spoken  it.     God  has  revealed 
it  to  me  through  a  token. 

Murmuring. 
A  prophet!    A  false  prophet! 

Guryen. 
Speak,  and  let  us  know  whether  to  believe  you. 
Who  are  you,  tell  us,  and  how  did  the  Lord  reveal 
Himself  to  you? 
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The  Stranger. 
I  will  tell  you  straightway,  but  first  let  me  sit 
down  and  moisten  my  parched  throat.  [Lowers 
his  pack,  sits  down  upon  the  earth,  takes  a  drink  of 
water  from  his  skin-bottle,  and  a  bite  of  St.  John's 
bread.]  I  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  a  village  far  from 
Galilee,  and  dearer  than  all  else  to  me  was  my  little 
piece  of  earth.  When  war  with  the  Romans 
broke  out,  I  was  the  only  able-bodied  man  left  in 
my  village  with  my  oxen,  and  did  not  go  to  help 
our  people  and  our  nation. 

A  Cripple. 
[In  the  front  line  of  the  crowd.] 
He  confesses  that  without  blushing  for  shame! 

The  Stranger. 
Hear  me  further.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for 
me  to  remain  behind.  I  waged  a  bitter  battle  in 
my  bosom.  On  one  side  my  people  called  me,  on 
the  other,  my  beloved  earth,  until  the  earth  drew 
me  to  itself.  To  my  people  I  am  but  a  lone  indi- 
vidual,! said  to  myself,  but  to  my  earth  I  am  all. 
So  I  remained  with  my  earth.  Around  and  around 
our  land  was  devastated.  City  after  city  and 
district  after  district  was  captured  by  the  Romans, 
until  at  last  they  beleaguered  Jerusalem  and  more 
than  ever  our  people  needed  its  sturdy  sons.     And 
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all  this  I  knew,  yet  I  did  not  stir  from  my  place.  I 
was  ashamed  to  look  to  right  or  to  left,  yet  con- 
tinued to  walk  behind  my  oxen.  I  was  as  if  grown 
into  my  earth,  unable  to  uproot  myself  from  it. 

Guryen. 

[Hard] 
Be  brief.    We  wish  to  know  the  Lord's  token. 

The  Stranger. 

[Arising.] 
I'll  tell  it  directly.  Ten  days  ago  I  was  in  the 
field  with  my  oxen.  Suddenly  they  became  so 
restless,  and  began  to  cry  with  such  strange  sounds, 
as  if  something  had  frightened  them.  I  looked  in 
every  direction,  under  my  oxen  and  above,  and 
beheld  nothing  that  could  have  given  them  fright. 
And  since  they  continued  to  cry  I  raised  my  staff 
and  beat  them,  saying  to  them,  "Why  do  you 
cry  so,  you  foolish  oxen!''  And  of  a  sudden  there 
appears  before  me  an  old,  old  man,  with  snow-white 
hair  and  snow-white  beard,  and  dressed  like  an 
Arabian.  And  he  says  to  me,  "Beat  not  your  oxen. 
Rather  unyoke  them  and  cast  aside  your  work, 
for  in  this  moment  the  Temple  has  been  destroyed." 
I  cried  out  in  terror,  and  with  trembling  heart  and 
quivering  hands  I  did  as  he  bade  me.  But  the 
oxen  began  to  cry  anew.     This  time  the  sounds 
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they  made  were  rilled  with  joy.  "Yoke  your  oxen," 
he  said,  "and  return  to  your  labors,  for  in  this 
moment  there  has  been  born  the  Messiah  who  shall 
deliver  the  Jews  from  their  enemies  and  rebuild 
the  Temple."  [Becoming  excited.]  And  something 
stirred  within  me,  and  I  asked  the  old  man  what 
was  the  name  of  the  new-born  child.  And  he 
replied,  "Menahem  is  his  name."  And  his  father's 
name?  "Hezekiah,"  he  answered.  Where  does  he 
live?  And  he  responded,  "In  Beris  Arva  you  will 
find  Menahem's  mother."    [Commotion.] 

Murmuring  of  Voices. 
Did  you  hear?    Did  you  hear?    Hezekiah  — 
Menahem  — 

The  Stranger. 
And  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  this,  he  vanished 
before  my  very  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  God  had 
sent  him  to  me.  [His  excitement  grows.]  At  first 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb  I  looked  about  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
someone  were  beside  me,  crowding  against  me.  I 
wanted  to  return  to  my  work,  but  could  not.  And 
suddenly  my  eyes  became  two  springs,  and  tears 
began  to  flow  in  two  streams.  And  I  threw  myself 
down  upon  the  earth  and  wept  bitterly.  And  when 
the  tears  came  no  longer,  a  thought  filled  my  head 
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and  my  heart.  Why  had  God  chosen  me  to  receive 
such  a  revelation?  And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
someone  at  once  answered  from  beside  me,  "You 
earth-worm,  bound  to  the  soil,  the  Lord  wishes  to 
punish  you  for  your  indifference  to  your  people's 
sorrows,  for  your  heart  of  stone  which  the  misfor- 
tunes of  your  Nation  have  failed  to  move!"  I 
looked  around,  but  saw  no  one  near.  It  was  as 
if  God  had  spoken  to  me,  and  again  the  great 
terror  descended  upon  me,  and  I  feared  to  look 
to  right,  to  left.  And  there  I  sat  with  eyes  closed, 
and  my  great  terror  within  me,  and  by  head  and 
heart  sought  to  discover  what  punishment  God  had 
here  chosen  for  me.  And  suddenly  a  dark  feeling 
filled  me,  sending  a  shudder  through  my  whole 
body.  Everything  began  to  turn  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  speaking  to  me. 
"You  earth-worm,"  it  spoke,  "bound  to  the  soil, 
you  did  not  care  to  help  your  people  in  its  war  for 
freedom,  and  did  not  care  to  stand  up  for  its  holy 
kingdom.  Go  and  seek  out  its  redeemer  and  the 
builder  of  its  future  Temple,  and  be  unto  him  an 
eternal  vassal."  And  filled  with  terror,  I  asked 
myself,  if  God  wishes  this  on  me,  why  has  His 
messenger  not  told  it  to  me?  And  I  sank  into 
meditation,  seeking  a  reply,  and  waiting  for  a  token 
from  God.  And  again  it  seemed  as  if  someone 
spoke  beside  me.     "God  gave  you  the  choice  before 
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and  gives  it  to  you  now.  Before,  you  chose  the 
wrong;  now  choose  the  right."  And  with  wildly 
beating  heart  I  arose  from  the  earth,  drove  my  oxen 
into  the  city,  sold  them  together  with  the  yoke, 
and  for  the  money  I  received  I  bought  linen  for 
swaddling  clothes,  so  that  I  might  cry  my  wares 
in  Beris  Arva,  and  ask  whatever  woman  came  to 
me  what  her  husband's  name  was  and  when  her  child 
was  born.    But  now  you  are  all  gathered  here  — 

Guryen. 

And  is  that  your  whole  story  ?  What  proof  will 
you  show  us,  that  we  may  believe  you? 

The  Stranger. 

Is  it  not  proof  enough  that  I  come  to  you  from 
afar  and  tell  you  that  on  the  selfsame  day  on  which 
the  Temple  was  destroyed  there  was  born  our 
redeemer,  and  that  he  is  here  among  you? 

Guryen. 
This  happened  ten  days  ago,  you  say?  And  he 
is  named  Menahem?  And  his  father  Hezekiah? 
[To  the  populace.]  Does  any  of  you  know  a  Heze- 
kiah, to  whom  ten  days  ago  was  born  a  son  whom 
he  named  Menahem? 
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Murmuring. 
Do  you  know  such  a  one?    Do  you  know  Heze- 
kiah? 

Voice. 

[From  the  back  of  the  crowd.] 
My  name  is  Hezekiah,  but  no  child  has  been 
born  to  me  in  the  last  twelve  years. 

Another  Voice. 

[From  the  side.] 
There  is  a  Hezekiah,  son  of  Halphi,  but  he  is  a 
widower  for  already  four  years. 

A  Woman's  Voice. 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  child  being  born  among 
us  for  a  month.     And  I  am  a  midwife. 

Guryen. 

[To  the  stranger.] 
Do  you  hear?    Your  proof  is  no  proof  at  all. 

Murmuring. 
His  proof  is  no  proof  at  all!    A  false  proof!    A 
false  prophet! 

The  Stranger. 
What  you  do  not  know  is  surely  no  proof  against 
me,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  will  find  here  the 
mother  of  Menahem. 
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Guryen. 
No,  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are.    You  are  a  fool 
and  a  false  prophet  — 

Voices. 
A  false  prophet!    A  false  prophet! 

Guryen. 
You  are  one  of  those  who  are  overrunning  our 
land  in  these  days. 

Tarfen. 
You  are  a  downright  impostor  who  is  looking 
only  to  make  good  profits  from  his  children's  linens. 
But  we  have  no  need  here  of  your  swaddling  clothes. 
There  are  places  to  buy  them,  without  you.  I 
have  plenty  of  them  in  my  own  shop. 

Gamaliel. 
You  are  a  liar  who  little  cares  that  with  his  false- 
hoods he  can  make  his  hearers'  hearts  stop  beating 
and  take  away  all  desire  to  eat  or  drink. 


Guryen. 
You  are  a  sinner  and  a  blasphemer  who  utters 
evil  words  to  weaken  the  faith  of  believers  in  God. 
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Tarfen. 
He  wants  to  cry  his  wares  all  the  louder,  so  he 
invents  a  likely  tale.     You  deserve  to  be  beaten, 
you  impostor ! 

Voices. 
Beat  him!     Stone  him!     Stone  him!     [The  circle 
about  the  stranger  becomes  narrower,  and  hands  are 
raised  against  him.] 

The  Stranger. 
Hold!  [The  din  subsides.]  Give  me  but  three 
days'  time,  and  if  within  those  three  days  I  do 
not  discover  the  child  Menahem,  or  you  learn 
that  the  Temple  has  not  been  destroyed,  then 
you  may  stone  me.  But  should  you  learn  within 
those  three  days  that  the  Temple  has  been  destroyed 
as  I  have  told  you,  and  if  I  do  not  within  that  time 
discover  the  child  Menahem,  then  allow  me  to 
remain  in  your  city  and  wait,  for  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  find  him. 

Guryen. 
Let  it  be  as  you  say.  And  more.  We  shall 
at  once  send  out  messengers  upon  the  various  roads 
to  Jerusalem  to  learn  how  matters  stand  there, 
and  you  shall  remain  here  until  they  return.  And 
if  they  bring  back  reports  that  show  you  to  have 
lied,  we  will  punish  you  as  a  false  prophet  deserves 
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to  be  punished.  But  if  the  reports  show  you  to 
have  told  the  truth,  and  the  Temple  is  really 
destroyed,  you  may  remain  here  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  we  shall  all  wait  to  see  what  time  will 
bring  forth  for  you.  Our  meeting  house  stands 
open  to  you.  There  you  will  sleep  at  night  and 
find  your  rest  by  day. 

The  Stranger. 
My  profuse  thanks.     But  the  sky  over  my  head 
has   always  been   roof   enough  for  me.     I   shall 
remain  here  upon  the  market  place  and  cry  my 
wares  until  Menahem's  mother  comes  to  me. 

Tarfen. 
Do  not  believe  him.    He  will  sell  out  his  wares 
and  then  he  will  leave  to  spread  his  lies  broadcast 
and  utter  blasphemy. 

The  Stranger. 
I  will  sell  nothing  to  any  woman. 

Gamaliel. 
We  shall  have  to  watch  him,  lest  he  run  away. 

Guryen. 
Leave   everything   to   me.    All   will   be   right. 
[Turns  to  several  of  the  bystanders.]    You,  Berechiah, 
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and  you,  and  you,  and  you,  off  at  once  upon  the 
roads  that  lead  to  Jerusalem.  Should  you  meet 
anyone  coming  from  Jerusalem,  very  well  indeed. 
Then  you  can  learn  from  him  at  once  how  matters 
stand  there.  But  be  sure  to  question  him  thor- 
oughly, and  not  believe  his  very  first  words.  For 
who  knows  who  the  person  may  be.  Better  wait 
to  meet  a  second  and  a  third,  and  if  they  all  tell 
the  same  story,  you  may  then  believe.  In  that 
case,  bring  us  the  news  just  as  it  is;  good  or  bad, 
bring  it  to  us  as  fast  as  your  feet  can  carry  you. 
But  should  you  encounter  nobody  —  for  the  roads 
are  deserted  and  desolate  —  then  press  on  to 
Jerusalem,  steal  in  behind  the  Roman  lines,  if  that 
be  necessary,  make  your  way  into  the  city  and 
learn  everything.  And  bring  us  the  news  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Berechiah. 
Do  you  not  think  that  your  last  suggestion  is  a 
very  dangerous  one? 

GURYEN. 

That  I  know  quite  well,  my  friend.  But  I  did 
not  know  that  in  Beris  Arva  there  were  grown-up 
men  who  would  decline  a  mission  because  it  was 
dangerous. 

Voices. 

Well  spoken,  Guryen! 
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Berechiah. 
Very  well.    We  leave  at  once.     [Berechiah  and 
the  three  other  men  leave,  followed  by  several  women 
and  children,  who  accompany  them  out,  to  the  right. 
The  women  dry  their  eyes.} 

Guryen. 

[To  the  other  men  in  the  crowd.] 
And  you  three  remain  here  on  guard  over  the 
stranger.     See  to  it  that  he  does  not  squirm  out 
of  his  well-merited  punishment. 

One  of  the  Three. 
We  will  guard  him  well. 

Guryen. 
And  let  all  the  rest  of  us  go  into  the  meeting- 
house to  pass  the  time  in  prayer  and  in  fasting, 
garbed  in  sackcloth  and  with  ashes  upon  our  heads. 
[Leaves  toward  the  left,  followed  by  Tarfen 
and  Gamaliel  and  then  the  crowd.     The 
shopkeepers  hurriedly  pack  their  wares  and 
close  their  shops,  hurrying  after  the  crowd. 
There   remain   upon    the    stage    only    the 
Stranger,  the  three  guards  and  a  few  women 
from  nearby  houses.    A  few  of  the  latter 
have  their  children  with  them.     They  stand 
in  groups  near  the  shops  and  stare  at  the 
stranger.] 
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The  Stranger. 
[Sits  down,  opens  his  pack  and  looks  at  the 
linens,  speaking  as  if  to  himself.] 
Menahem,   son  of  Hezekiah  —  Menahem,   son 
of  Hezekiah  — 

First  Guard. 
Repeat  it  well,  repeat  it  well,  so  that  you  shall 
not  forget  your  lie. 

Second  Guard. 
That  will  do  him  no  good.    He  will  not  carry 
his  lie  out  of  this  city,  anyway. 

Third  Guard. 
He  will  be  buried  under  aheap  of  stones,  together 
with  his  lie. 

The  Stranger. 

[Arises  and  calls.] 
Swaddling   clothes  for  sale!    Linens  for  new- 
born   children!    Swaddling    clothes!    Linens    for 
new-born  children! 

First  Guard. 
Cry  louder!    Your  Hezekiah's  wife  is  deaf  in 
one  of  her  feet  and  lame  in  an  ear. 
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Second  Guard. 
Look  out!    Look  out!    She'll  fall  right  down  on 
your  head. 

The  Stranger. 
Swaddling   clothes  for  sale!    Linens  for  new- 
born children! 

Third  Guard. 
He  shouts  and  shouts,  and  does  not  become 
hoarse.     Maybe  we  have  a  mad  man  on  our  hands, 
altogether ! 

A  Woman. 

[Approaches  the  stranger's  pack.] 
We  may  as  well  look  at  his  wares  meanwhile. 
[Several  other  women  draw  near  and  begin  to 
examine  the  linens.] 

First  Woman. 
It  is  good  linen. 

Second  Woman. 
Excellent. 

Third  Woman. 
Tarfen's  cloth  is  not  half  so  good. 
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Fourth  Woman. 
And  Gamaliel's  is  much  worse. 

First  Woman. 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  buy  some.     How  much 
is  it  by  the  yard? 

The  Stranger. 
Do  not  be  foolish,  woman.     If  your  husband's 
name  is  not  Hezekiah,  and  your  son's  Menahem, 
then  you  can  get  no  goods  from  me. 

First  Woman. 
So  you  are  really  afraid  of  the  guards?    That  is 
all  right.     They  will  close  their  eyes  and  pretend 
not  to  see. 

Second  Woman. 
And  if  my  child  is  a  girl,  and  is  named  Tamar, 
is  she  not  entitled  to  some  of  your  good  linen? 

Third  Woman. 
And  if  my  son's  name  is  Nahmen,  he  surely  is 
entitled  to  some?    How  far  is  it  from  Nahmen  to 
Menahem? 

First  Woman. 
How  much  does  a  yard  cost?    You  may  tell  us, 
at  least?     [The  stranger  ties  his  pack.] 
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Fourth  Woman. 
See,  he  closes  his  pack  and  does  not  even  look 
at  us. 

First  Guard. 
Alas,  what  a  defeat!    Our  most  beautiful  women 
have  besieged  a  man  and  could  not  capture  him. 

The  Stranger. 
Swaddling  clothes  for  sale!    Linens  for  new-born 
children ! 

Fourth  Woman. 
Why  do  you  shout  your  wares  like  that?    We 
are  not  deaf.     Open  your  bundle. 

The  Stranger. 

I  do  not  sell  to  you.     You  already  know  that. 

[A  young  wife  enters.    Her  clothes  show  that 

she  has  made  a  long  journey  on  foot.    She 

comes  in  at  the  right    background,  from 

between  two  shops,  and  stands,  unobserved.] 

First  Woman. 
See,  he  really  believes  that  we  are  dying  to  pur- 
chase his  goods! 

Second  Woman. 
It  is  not  at  all  so  good  as  it  seemed  to  be  upon 
first  inspection.     It  is  not  strong. 
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Third  Woman. 
It  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  washing. 

[The  women  notice  the  newcomer,  and  look  at 
her  in  surprise] 


[To  the  Second. 


First  Woman. 
Who  is  that  standing  there? 

Second  Woman. 
She  is  unknown  to  me. 

Third  Woman. 
I  have  never  seen  her,  either. 

Fourth  Woman. 
I  could  swear  she  is  a  stranger. 


First  Woman. 

From  her  clothes  it  looks  as  if  she  had  just  arrived. 

[The  Stranger  notices   the  newcomer.     The 

Young  Wife  becomes  aware  that  she  is  being 

closely  scrutinized  and  steps  back  several 

paces  in  great  embarrassment] 

First  Guard. 
Whom  are  you  seeking  here,  my  beauty? 
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The  Stranger. 
Come  closer,   do.    Why  do  you   stand  aloof? 
You  may  also  inspect  my  wares. 

[The  Young  Wife  approaches,  hesitantly, 
blushing  deeply  with  embarrassment.  The 
other  women  again  draw  near  to  the  Stranger] 

First  Woman. 
Inspect,  and  no  more.     For  he  will  not  sell  you 
his  goods. 

The  Young  Wife. 

[In  scarcely  audible  tones.} 
I  expected  it.     Nor  is  my  heart  upon  buying. 

The  Stranger. 
What  was  it  you  expected? 

The  Young  Wife. 
That  you  would  refuse  to  sell  me  your  wares. 
My  child  of  misfortune  deserves  it,  too. 

First  Woman. 
Your  child  of  misfortune? 

The  Young  Wife. 

[With  tears.] 
Yes,  my  child  is  a  child  of  misfortune.     It  is  — 
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First  Guard 
What  ails  your  child?    Speak  clearly. 

The  Young  Wife. 

[Weeping.] 
It  was  born  to  me  on  the  day  our  Temple  was 
destroyed ! 

[Intense   commotion;   exclamations   of  great 
astonishment.] 

The  Stranger. 
Ha!    What  was  that  you  said? 

The  Young  Wife. 
I  knew  that  you  would  all  be  surprised.     My 
child  and  I  deserve  to  be  scorned. 

First  Guard. 

[In  great  agitation.] 
Where  do  you  come  from?    Speak! 

The  Young  Wife. 
From  Jerusalem. 

The  Stranger. 
When  was  your  child  born?    Tell  us  once  more. 
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The  Young  Wife. 
You  heard  me.     I  cannot  bring  it  to  my  lips 
again. 

Second  Guard. 
How  long  —  how  long  ago  did  this  happen? 

The  Young  Wife. 
Surely  you  must  know.     Ten  days  ago. 

[A  stir,  and  renewed  exclamations  of  amaze- 
ment.] 

The  Stranger. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  child? 

The  Young  Wife. 
My  child  of  misfortune  bears  a  false  name.     His 
father  wished  it  so.    His  name  is  Menahem. 

[The  commotion  grows.  The  bystanders  recoil 
in  fear  from  the  Stranger  and  the  Young 
Wife.] 

The  Stranger. 

[Breathlessly.] 
Ah!    And  what  is  your  husband's  name? 

The  Young  Wife. 
Why  do  you  shout  so?     [Looks  at  him  closely  and 
throws  herself  impetuously  upon  him.]    Then  you 
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know  my  husband,  perhaps?  Do  you  know  him? 
Do  you  know,  perhaps,  what  has  become  of  my 
husband?  Have  you  some  terrible  news  to  tell  me? 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  You  are  frightened,  you  are 
confused.  [Hysterically.]  Tell  me!  Have  the 
Romans  slain  him?  Have  they  sold  him  into 
slavery?  Tell  me,  where!  Tell  me,  to  whom! 
[Tearing  her  hair  madly.]  My  Hezekiah!  My 
Hezekiah!     [General  consternation.] 

The  Stranger. 
Oh! 

[He  clutches  his  heart  and  his  head  and  rubs 
his  eyes  as  if  struggling  against  a  feeling  of 
faintness.  Several  of  the  women  seize  their 
children  and  run  off  in  hysterical  fright.] 

First  Guard. 

[To  the  Second  Guard.] 
Run  at  once  to  fetch  Guryen,  Tarfen  and  Gamal- 
iel.   Tell  them  what  you  have  heard,  and  bid  them 
to  come  here  directly. 

[Second  Guard  runs  of  to  the  left.] 

The  Stranger. 
[Regains  his  composure  and  speaks  in  a  weak 
voice.] 
Calm  yourself.     I  know  neither  you  nor  your 
husband.     I   bring   no   news   of   him.     Tell   me, 
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rather  —  [Cries  out  exultantly.]  Tell  me,  rather, 
where  is  your  son?  Where  have  you  left  your 
Menahem? 

The  Young  Wife. 

[Scarcely  able  to  speak.] 
I  left  him  in  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
[Brokenly.]    Why  do  you  persist  in  questioning  me 
about  my  child  of  misfortune? 

The  Stranger. 
Silence,  woman !  You  know  not  what  you  speak. 
Your  son  is  not  a  child  of  misfortune,  but  a  child 
of  happiness  and  consolation.  He  is  a  Menahem, 
a  consoler  of  our  people.  On  the  day  of  his  birth 
the  Temple  was  destroyed  and  our  people  defeated, 
but  he  will  rebuild  our  Temple  and  will  lead  our 
people  to  new  victories. 

The  Young  Wipe. 
What  are  you  talking  about?    Are  you  trying 
to  console  me?    Or  are  you  mocking  an  unhappy 
woman? 

The  Stranger. 

Come,  lead  me  to  your  son.     God  has  appointed 

me  his  vassal  and  He  sent  me  hither  from  afar,  to 

find  him  here.     Come!    You  will  hear  everything. 

Come,  lead  me  to  your  son!    Upon  my  arms  I  will 
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carry  him  and  watch  over  him,  even  as  the  most 
faithful  nurse.     Come,  quickly! 

First  Guard. 
Halt!    You  must  not  leave  this  spot!    I  see  it 
all  now.    This  is  a  plot.    This  woman  is  in  league 
with  you  and  wants  to  save  you  from  our  hands. 

The  Stranger. 
You  blasphemer,  you  evil-tongued  wretch,  you 
carrion-mouth,  how  dare  you  now  speak  so?    How 
can  you  hold  me  back  from  that  to  which  God 
has  appointed  me? 

First  Guard. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong.     But  you  shall  not  leave. 
We  were  placed  here  to  guard  you  and  we  will 
not  release  you.    You  yourself  promised  to  remain 
here  on  the  market-place.     Keep  your  pledge. 

The  Stranger. 
Yes,  I  promised  it:  until  she  would  come  —  the 
mother  of  Menahem. 

First  Guard. 
You  must  wait  until  Guryen  returns. 

The  Stranger. 
Jew,  you  are  sinning  now  against  your  Messiah. 
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First  Guard. 
I  am  doing  my  duty. 

The  Stranger. 
Then  I  must  wait,  and  that  is  a  grievous  sin. 

The  Young  Wife. 
I   understand   nothing   of   what   you    two   are 
speaking  here. 

The  Stranger. 
You  will  understand  later.     God  appointed  me 
to  come  hither  and  seek  you  out,  because  your 
son  was  born  to  be  our  Messiah. 

The  Young  Wife. 
The  child  of  misfortune? 

The  Stranger. 
Name  him  not  so,  I  have  already  told  you.     And 
how  come  you,  pray,  to  call  him  thus? 

[The  women  draw  closer  and  surround  the 
Young  Wife  and  the  Stranger .] 

The  Young  Wife. 
How  else  could  he  be  called,  when  he  was  born 
on  such  a  day?    Oh,  how  I  prayed  not  to  have 
him  on  that  day.     I  entreated  God  not  to  open  my 
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womb,  that  my  child  should  not  have  to  go  through 
life  with  the  consciousness  that  on  the  day  of  his 
birth  his  people  was  visited  with  the  most  terrible 
and  grievous  of  disasters  —  that  he  should  not  be 
to  me  as  an  eternal  tombstone  over  the  grave  of 
my  nation  and  its  faith.  And  when  God  did  not 
give  ear  to  me,  and  the  pangs  of  my  labor  increased, 
I  wished  to  oppose  the  Lord  and  work  my  own  will. 
I  bit  my  lips  and  held  in  my  breath.  I  wanted  to 
keep  my  child  in  my  womb.  And  when  the  pains 
grew  stronger  and  I  gasped  for  air,  losing  the 
strength  of  my  will  —  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
child  would  be  born  despite  all,  I  prayed  to  God 
that  it  be  born  dead.  "Lord,"  I  cried,  "this  will 
be  your  greatest  mercy.  Lord,"  I  wept,  "how  shall 
I  be  able  to  rejoice  in  my  child,  when  my  whole 
people  is  blind  with  tears  and  plunged  in  defeat?" 
And  I  restrained  my  cries  of  anguish  and  prayed 
to  God.  "Lord,  my  husband  has  gone  off  to  wage 
war  for  your  sacred  Kingdom  and  for  the  freedom 
of  your  chosen  people.  He  was  not  held  back  by 
his  deep  love  for  me  or  by  his  joyous  expectation 
of  the  child  under  my  breast.  And  I,  too,  choked 
back  my  tears  and  prepared  him  for  war,  and  if  I 
did  not  have  the  child  under  my  breast,  I  would 
not  have  let  him  depart  alone,  but  would  have 
marched  along  with  him  and  fought  side  by  side 
with  him  against  your  enemies  and  together  with 
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your  noble  sons.  You  know  my  heart,  and  know 
that  I  would  do  so.  Now  show  me  your  mercy, 
and  let  me  not  yet  bear  my  child,  or  let  it  be  born 
dead."  But  God  deserted  His  chosen  people,  and 
abandoned  me,  too.  I-  gave  birth  to  the  child, 
and,  as  you  see,  he  was  born  alive. 

The  Stranger. 
That  was  the  third  hour  after  mid-day? 

The  Young  Wife. 
You  know  that,  too?  Yes,  it  was  the  third  hour 
after  mid-day.  The  last  walls  of  the  Temple  had 
collapsed  in  the  flames  and  the  last  heroes  were 
slain  and  in  that  selfsame  moment  my  son's  cries 
filled  the  house.  How  happy  would  I  have  been, 
had  I  heard  his  first  cries  at  any  other  time.  But 
all  I  ( ould  do  then  was  weep,  and  I  wept  long  and 
bitterly,  and  from  the  street  there  came  into  my 
home  the  wailing  of  our  people. 

[Bursts  into  tears.] 

The  Stranger. 
Weep  not.    You  spoil  your  milk. 

The  Young  Wife. 
My  milk,  anyway,  is  as  bitter  as  gall.     And  I 
grudge  him  every  drop.     As  soon  as  he  was  born 
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I  became  angry  with  God.  I  raised  my  hand 
against  Heaven,  and  cried,  "God,  you  desired  him 
to  live,  then  give  him  nourishment,  for  I  will  not 
suckle  him."  I  turned  away  and  did  not  wish  to 
see  him.  But  when  he  began  to  cry  louder  and 
louder,  I,  too,  burst  into  tears  and  took  him  to  my 
breast  —  with  my  eyes  closed,  so  as  not  to  see  him. 
[From  the  left  comes  the  babble  of  many  voices.] 

The  Stranger. 
Here  they  come.     Oh,  I  shall  soon  behold  your 
son! 

[Guryen,  Tarfen,  Gamaliel  and  the  Second 
Guard  enter,  followed  by  the  populace,  all 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.] 

Guryen. 
Where   is    the   woman?    Where   is   she?     [The 
women  separate.    Guryen  approaches  the  young  wife.] 
Are  you  the  woman  from  Jerusalem? 

The  Young  Wife. 
I  am  the  woman. 

Guryen. 
And  you  say  that  the  Temple  has  fallen? 
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The  Young  Wife. 
[Her  eyes  wide  open  with  surprise.] 
And  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  it? 

Guryen. 
We  have  not  heard  of  it,  nor  do  we  know  it  now. 

The  Young  Wife. 

[With  tears.] 
It  happened  ten  days  ago.     At  the  third  hour 
after  mid-day  its  last  walls  crumbled  in. 

Voices. 
Hear  I    Hear!    Tremble,  ye  heavens!  [Wailing] 

Guryen. 
Whither  go  you  now,  and  what  seek  you  here? 

The  Young  Wife. 
I  seek  my  husband.  He  was  in  the  army  against 
the  Romans,  under  Eleazer,  and  was  captured. 
I  have  been  informed  that  he  is  now  in  Syria. 
Thither  I  am  journeying;  I  am  merely  passing 
through  this  city. 

Guryen. 
Are  you  telling  us  the  truth?    Will  you  swear 
to  your  words? 

[There  is  a  disturbance  at  the  right.] 
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Berechiah. 
[And  one  of  the  messengers  come  running  in, 
their  clothes  torn.] 
Woe  unto  us!    Woe  unto  us!    The  Temple  has 
fallen!    Fallen!    Fallen! 

[The  Young  Wife  bursts  into  tears;  the  other 
women  do  likewise] 

GURYEN. 

When  did  this  happen? 

Berechiah. 
Precisely  as  the  Stranger  related,  ten  days  ago. 

Guryen. 
How  did  you  learn  of  this? 

Berechiah. 
As  soon  as  we  had  struck  the  road  to  Hebron, 
we  came  upon  a  horde  of  Jews  who  were  making 
their  way  thence  to  Gilead,  and  they  told  us  the 
woeful  tidings  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  with  a 
wringing  of  hands. 

The  Stranger. 
Now  lead  me  to  your  son!     Come  all,  follow  me! 
Shed  tears  for  what  has  been  lost,  but  rejoice  in 
what  is  to  come.     A  son  has  been  born  unto  her, 
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and  he  is  called  Menahem,  and  he  will  be  to  us  a 
consoler  and  a  redeemer,  a  builder  and  a  recon- 
structor!  Follow  me!  Come,  behold  the  child! 
Come,  fortunate  woman,  lead  us  to  your  child  — 
your  child  of  good  fortune,  your  child  of  re- 
demption ! 

[There  is  a  stir  in  the   background.     The 
Servant  and  the  Old  Man  elbow  their  way  to 
the  Young  Wife] 

The  Servant. 
[Falls  wailing  upon  her  knees  before  the  Young 
Wife.] 
Kill  me,  Woe! 

The  Young  Wife. 
What  has  happened? 

The  Servant. 
Kill  me!    Put  me  to  death!    Your  child  is  no 
more! 

The  Young  Wife. 

[In  terror.} 
My  child  is  dead? 

The  Stranger. 
Menahem  is  dead? 
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Murmuring  Among  the  People. 

[With  accents  of  despair.] 
Dead? 

The  Servant. 
[Struggling  for  breath  between  her  sobs.] 
No.     Not  dead ! 

The  Stranger. 

[Enlightened.] 
Oh! 

Murmuring  Among  the  People. 
Not  dead ! 

The  Young  Wife. 
Then  what  has  befallen  him? 

The  Servant. 
Hear  me  out.  You  left  me  with  your  child 
outside,  before  the  house,  until  you  should  return 
with  the  swaddling  clothes;  and  I  lay  the  child 
down  before  me  and  began  to  sew  his  little  shirt. 
Suddenly  it  became  dark,  just  like  before  a  storm 
—  I  had  not  noticed  how  the  darkness  came  upon 
us —  and  a  great  wind  arose.  I  leaned  over  to 
the  child,  about  to  take  it  into  my  arms  and  carry 
it  indoors:  suddenly  I  was  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  my  eyes  were  rilled  with  sand  —  and  I  felt 
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as  if  someone  tore  the  child  from  my  grasp.  And 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  it  was  light  again,  but  I 
did  not  see  the  child.  I  looked  around,  began  to 
seek,  but  could  not  find  him.  I  raised  an  alarm, 
the  people  came  out  of  their  houses,  I  told  them 
the  misfortune,  they  helped  me  seek,  and  we  sought 
far  and  wide,  but  could  not  find  him.  They  are 
here  with  me  and  can  bear  witness  that  I  tell  no 
lie. 

The  Old  Man. 

[At  her  side.] 

She  speaks  the  pure  truth.     I  happened  to  be 

standing  at  the  window,  and  it  was  just  as  if  I 

saw  the  wind  raise  the  child  aloft  and  bear  it  away. 

The  Young  Wife. 
My  child! 

The  Servant. 
Put  me  to  death  if  I  am  guilty! 

The  Young  Wife. 
Arise,  you  are  not  guilty.     Such  is  my  child's 
fate. 

Voices. 
Why  do  we  stand  here?    Let  us  run  to  seek  the 
child.     [The  Stranger  appears  to  awaken.] 
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Guryen. 

What  would  you  have?     [The  Stranger  relapses 
into  r every.] 

The  Young  Wife. 

[Through  her  tears.] 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  he  was  a  child  of  misfor- 
tune? 

The  Stranger. 
[Uttering    his   words   with   deliberation,  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  distance.] 
Name  him  not  so.     He  is  no  child  of  misfortune, 
I  have  told  you.     On  the  day  of  his  birth  the 
Temple  was  destroyed,  but  he  was  born  to  build 
us  a  new  one.     I  go  to  seek  him.     God  has  imposed 
this  task  upon  me.     I  see  it  clearly. 

[Of  a  sudden  he  becomes  old,  and  his  hair  and 
beard  turn  white.] 


Voices. 
See  how  he  looks !     See  how  he  looks ! 


Guryen. 

[Recoils  in  terror.] 
And  him  we  called  liar  and  sinner? 
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The  Stranger. 
Sinner,  yes.  I  have  committed  the  most  evil 
of  sins.  I  did  not  care  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
my  people.  Now  God's  terrible  punishment  de- 
scends upon  me.  I  shall  have  to  wander  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  earth.  I  see  it.  And 
long,  long  shall  I  have  to  seek.  I  feel  it.  I  go  to 
do  what  I  must. 

[Places  the  peddlar's  pack  on  his  shoulders.] 
I  go  to  fulfill  my  mission. 

[With  uplifted  arms  he  leaves  in  the  direction 
of  the  right.] 

The  Young  Wife. 

[Falls  prostrate.] 
My  child !     [The  bystanders  sink  to  their  knees.] 


CURTAIN. 


PEREZ  HIRSCHBEIN* 

The  play  chosen  to  represent  Hirschbein  in  this 
collection  repays  comparison  with  the  little  master- 
piece ("In  The  Dark")  that  occurs  in  the  previous 
volume.  Hirschbein  is  strongly  attracted,  both  in 
his  longer  and  shorter  pieces,  to  the  type  of  the 
rebellious  young  girl.  In  the  above-named  play 
the  moody  heroine  plunges  from  the  darkness  of 
her  daily  life  to  the  deeper  darkness  of  eternal 
sleep,  impelled  to  suicide  by  the  hopelessness  of 
her  situation.  In  the  present  piece,  "On  the 
Threshold,"  Rosie  proves  superior  to  her  environ- 
ment, refusing  to  sacrifice  her  youth  to  the  dictates 
of  unsympathetic  tradition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  Hirschbein's 
shorter  pieces  in  English  (both  in  print  and  upon 
the  stage  of  the  various  little  theatres)  will  lead 
to  versions  of  his  longer  plays.  Although  an  appre- 
ciable percentage  of  the  author's  work  is  so  strongly 
influenced  by  the  symbolists  and  the  mystics  as 
to  require  a  particularly  sympathetic  audience,  not 
all  of  his  plays  are  by  any  means  of  this  variety. 
Such  full-length  dramas  as  "Carrion,"  "A  Life  for 
a  Life,"  and  "The  Abandoned  Inn,"  show  that 
their  author  is  capable  of  the  more  substantial  arts% 
of  solid  characterization  and  plausible  visible 
action.  If  in  some  of  the  other  long  plays  the 
dramatist's  conception  of  drama  widens  so  as  to 
*  See  also  Six  Plays  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre.  First  Series. 
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include  much  of  the  pictorial  and  the  conversa- 
tional as  ends  in  themselves  rather  than  as  the 
environment  of  a  dominating  action,  in  these  he 
reveals  himself  as  a  creator  of  compelling  types. 
His  men  and  women  (even  in  the  shorter  plays  by 
which  he  is  represented  in  this  and  the  previous 
collection)  are  often  half  primitive  in  their  in- 
stincts; they  are  the  stuff  of  which  melodrama  is 
made;  but  they  are  the  stuff  of  which  poetry,  too, 
is  made,  and  this  may  account,  perhaps,  for  the 
mingling  of  the  two  elements  in  such  a  remarkable 
play  as  "Carrion." 

Hirschbein's  work  for  the  stage  comprises  thus 
far  five  good-sized  volumes,  twenty-six  plays  in 
all.  They  are  for  those  who  love  poetic  beauty, 
haunting  charm,  humanity  in  strange  moods,  de- 
lightful genre  pictures  and  fantastic  glow. 
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PERSONS. 

Pincus  Feinberg. 

Rivke,  his  daughter-in-law. 

Rosie,  her  daughter. 

David  Kaplan. 

Aaron. 

Heller,  Rosie's  sweetheart. 
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ON  THE  THRESHOLD 


Scene:  An  old-fashioned  room,  richly  furnished. 
Several  windows.  To  the  right,  two  doors.  At  the 
rear,  the  entrance  door.  It  is  almost  noon  of  a  day 
at  the  end  of  summer. 

Rosie. 
[Enters,  stopping  in  the  doorway.    She  speaks 
to  someone  outside.] 
Come  in.    You  may  sit  in  my  room. 

Heller. 
[Appearing  on  the  threshold.] 
Your  mother  doesn't  like  that  at  all. 

Rosie. 
But  she  won't  insult  you  under  her  own  roof. 

Heller. 
That  isn't  why  I  hesitate.    I  don't  want  to  vex 
her.    All  right,  I'll  sit  in  your  room  awhile.     [He 
goes  into  her  room.] 

Rosie. 
Mamma!    Mamma! 
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RlVKE. 

[Enters  from   old    Pincus's    room.    She   is 
distraught  and  in  low  spirits.] 
Don't  shout  so  loudly,   my  child.     He's  just 
fallen  asleep. 

Rosie. 
How  is  he  feeling? 

Rivke. 
I'll  not  be  able  to  stand  it. 

Rosie. 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that,  as  if  /  were  to 
blame? 

Rivke. 
You  feel  no  pity  at  all  for  your  grandfather. 
Have  pity,  at  least,  upon  me. 

Rosie. 
Very  well,  then.     I'll  stifle  here  in  this  room, 
and  not  stir  from  it. 

Rivke. 
He  just  asked  for  you.     Your  name  is  always 
on  his  lips. 
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Rosie. 
I  can't  bring  back  his  youth. 

Rivke. 
If  only  you  remembered  your  father,  you  would 
realize  what  sort  of  man  lies  inside  there  now, 
dying.     [Dries  her  tears.] 

Rosie. 
Man  doesn't  live  forever. 

Rivke. 
That's  all  very  true.     But  things  shouldn't  be 
so,  just  the  same. 

Rosie. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  it,  I  beg  you.  I've 
already  told  you  that  he's  welcome  to  all  his 
property.  Let  him  will  it  to  anybody  he  pleases. 
A  person  who  is  on  his  death-bed  mustn't  stand  in 
the  way  of  one  who  has  only  just  begun  to  live. 
I  want  to  live! 

Rivke. 
Very  well.    Who's  preventing  you  from  living? 

Rosie. 
You.    And  Grandpa.     I  don't  know  what  you 
want  of  me. 
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RlVKE. 

You're  choosing  an  unhappy  lot. 

Rosie. 
Nobody  need  worry  on  that  score.     I'll  stifle 
here  in  this  room. 

Rivke. 
At  least  you  can  go  into  him.    He  wants  to  see 
you. 

Rosie. 
What  does  he  want  of  me? 

Rivke. 
There's  a  strange  question  for  you!    What  does 
he   want   of   you?    He's   your   grandfather.    He 
wants  to  see  you. 

Rosie. 
I  don't  want  to  go  in  to  him  any  more.    What 
do  you  want  of  me,  anyway? 

Rivke. 
I  simply  want  you  to  know  that  your  grand- 
father is  on  his  death  bed,  and  in  the  meantime 
you  go  around  .  .  . 
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Rosie. 
Please,  ma.     Enough  of  that.     I'll  not  go  in 
to  him. 

Rivke. 
Of  his  son's  children,  you  alone  have  remained 
to  him. 

Rosie. 
I  know  what  he  wants  to  tell  me.    That's  why 
I  don't  want  to  go  in.     I  can't  stand  his  glances. 
They  follow  every  step  I  take. 

Rivke. 
Your  name  is  always  on  his  tongue. 

Rosie. 
Let  him  not  stand  in  my  way. 

Rivke. 
He  wants  his  granddaughter  to  marry  a  respect- 
able Jew.     And  he  is  right. 

Rosie. 
I  don't  need  his  advice. 

Rivke. 
I  want  the  same  thing  as  he.    Do  you  hear? 
I  want  it,  too! 
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Rosie. 
Excellent!  Now  tell  me,  what  else  do  you 
want  of  me?  Tell  me,  for  instance,  what's  your 
idea  of  a  respectable  young  Jewish  man?  I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure.  The  one  I've  chosen  is  respectable 
enough  for  me. 

Rivke. 
Then  why  don't  you  go  in  to  him?     I  know. 
Somebody  else's  hand  is  in  this.     My  child  could 
never  be  so  wicked. 

Rosie 

[Going  to  the  door  of  her  room.] 
Heller,  come  in  for  a  moment. 

Rivke. 
So  he's  here,  is  he!    I  don't  want  to  know  him! 

Heller. 

[Enters.] 
Here  I  am,  in  your  house.     Forgive  me.     If  I 
am  unwelcome,  I'll  leave. 

Rivke. 
':    What  does  all  this  mean!    You  are  bringing 
misfortune  into  my  home ! 
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Heller. 
To  the  contrary.     Only  a  moment  ago  I  was 
entreating  Rosie  to  go  in  to  him.     I  want  to  see 
him,  too.    Let  him  tell  me  what  he  has  against 
me. 

Rivke. 
My  child  has  never  been  so  cold  to  me. 

Heller. 
I  myself  told  her  to  sit  at  his  bedside.     She 
promised  me  that  she  would. 

Rosie. 
I  will  not  go  in. 

Heller. 
Then  I'll  go  in  myself. 

Rivke. 
No.     No.     You'd  better  not.     It's  because  of 
you  that  he's  ill.     Both  of  you  are  shortening  his 
years. 

Heller. 
You  are  Rosie's  mother,  and  should  not  talk 
like  that. 
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RlVKE. 

I  have  a  right  to  demand  my  child's  happiness. 
Do  you  hear? 

Heller. 
I  want  you  to  understand  me. 

Rivke. 
I  don't  care  to  understand  you. 

Heller. 
What  have  you  against  me? 

Rivke. 
I  want  you  to  let  my  child  alone. 

Heller. 
Very  well.    But  first  I  want  to  talk  to  the  old 
man. 

Rosie. 
You  shall  not  go  in  to  him. 

Heller. 
I  can't  understand  why  not. 

Rosie. 
I'm  afraid  of  him.    And  there's  no  need  of  your 
seeing  him. 
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Heller. 
I  want  to  talk  to  him.     I  want  to  show  him  that 
he  mustn't  stand  in  the  way  of  his  child. 

Rivke. 
He's  not  the  only  one  to  blame.    I,  too,  tell 
you  to  your  face  to  let  me  and  my  child  alone. 

Heller. 
I  know  that  you  hold  nothing  against  me.    If 
the  old  man  didn't  frighten  you  with  his  threat  to 
leave  all  his  property  to  the  town  .  .  . 

Rivke. 
I'm  not  going   a-begging  from  door  to  door 
because   of   you.    I   don't   know   you,    and   my 
daughter  is  still  too  young.     She  won't  take  such 
a  step  without  her  mother's  consent. 

David  Kaplan. 

[Enters.] 
God's  blessing  upon  you. 

Rivke. 
Good  year.    My  father-in-law  asked  for  you 
twice  today. 

Rosie. 
[Conversing  with  Heller  at  her  door.    They 
enter  her  room.    Soon  she  returns] 
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Kaplan. 
They  prayed  for  him  at  the  synagogue  today. 
How  is  he? 

Rivke. 
Very  weak. 

Kaplan. 
They  sent  me  from  the  town  to  talk  over  several 
important  things  with  him.  He  promised  us  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  he  would  help  out  the 
community.  Now  they're  spreading  the  gossip 
that  he's  willed  everything  to  his  granddaughter. 

Rivke. 
Do  you  hear,  daughter? 

Kaplan. 
Is    that    your    daughter?     [To    Rosie.]    You're 
indeed  fortunate  to  inherit  such   a  legacy.     And 
will  you  know   how   to   administer   your  grand- 
father's property? 

Rosie. 
I  know  nothing. 

Kaplan. 
Few  Jews  of  his  stamp  are  left  on  earth.     Will 
you  know  where  to  give  generous  donations,  and 
where  to  be  sparing? 
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Rosie. 
Meanwhile  it's  still  his  property 

Kaplan. 

That's    how    children    talk    these    days.     Yes, 
indeed.     [To  Rivke.]    And  may  I  go  in  to  see  him? 

Rivke. 
I  believe  he's  fallen  asleep. 

Kaplan. 
He  lived  a  good  life.     His  place  can  never  be 
filled.     They  were  all  hoping  that  he'd  live  to 
build  the  orphan  asylum.     I've  often  spoken  to 
him  about  it. 

Rivke. 
Do  you  hear,  my  child? 


Kaplan. 


Don't  worry.     There'll  be  plenty  left  for  your 
daughter.     I  know  perfectly  what  his  desires  were. 

Rivke. 
You're  very  much  mistaken  if  you  think  he's  as 
wealthy  as  all  that. 
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Kaplan. 
Why    shouldn't    people    know?    Who    doesn't 
know  how  many  houses  he  owns  in  this  town? 
[Goes  toward  the  door  to  the  sick  man's  room.] 

Rivke. 
He  is  very  weak.     It  would  be  better  not  to 
disturb  him. 

Kaplan. 
But  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  he's  been  asking 
for  me.     Perhaps  he  has  something  important  to 
tell  me.     [Enters  the  sick  man's  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.] 

Rosie. 
What  business  has  he  here? 

Rivke. 

You  heard  what  he  said,  didn't  you?    We'll  be 
left  beggars! 

Rosie. 
[Goes  over  to  the  door  to  Pincus's  room,  and 
listens.] 

Rivke. 
Just  see  how  you're  trembling! 
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Rosie. 
Go,  mamma.     Go  in  and  hear    what  they're 
talking  about. 

Kaplan. 

[Returns.] 
I'm  going  for  a  few  more  men.    He  wants  to 
make  out  his  will. 

Rivke. 
What? 

Kaplan. 
Didn't  you  hear  what  I  said?    He  wants  to  write 
his  will. 

Rivke. 
But  he  has  written  it  once  already! 

Kaplan. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to  change  something.    While  a 
man  lives  he  may  dispose  of  his  possessions  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Rivke. 
I'm  an  unhappy  widow  with  an  orphan.    We'll 
have  to  come  to  charity  yet.     Rosie.  my  child. 
Go  in  to  your  grandpa.    Plead  with  him  not  to 
forget  us. 
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Kaplan. 

Do  you  know  the  importance  of  a  dying  man's 
wish?  Who  are  you  that  you  pretend  to  oppose 
the  desires  of  Pincus  Feinberg?  [To  Rosie.]  Do 
you  know  that  you  are  shortening  his  years? 

Rosie. 
You  have  no  authority  over  me. 

Kaplan. 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  talk  like  that.  To 
forget  yourself  so ! 

Rivke. 
Her  poor  heart  is  bitter. 

Kaplan. 

I'm  only  a  messenger  from  the  community. 
That  is  all.     [Leaves.] 

Rivke. 

Daughter  mine,  have  pity  on  me.  Soon  it  will 
be  too  late.  Go  in  to  him.  Tell  him  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  keep  you  in  mind.  [Kisses  Rosie.] 
You'll  go  in  to  him,  won't  you?  Promise  him  that 
you'll  do  as  he  asks,  and  afterwards,  perhaps  .  .  . 
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Pincus. 
[Opens  his  door  and  appears  upon  the  thres- 
hold.   He  is  weak y  and  barely  able  to  stand. 
The  women  are  surprised,  bewildered.] 

Rivke. 
Be  careful,  for  God's  sake.    You'll  fall.    [Takes 
him  by  the  arm.] 

Pincus. 
I've  still  a  little  strength.    There.    Hold  me  so. 
I  want  to  take  a  little  walk  about  the  room. 

Rivke. 
Perhaps  it's  better  that  you've  got  up. 

Pincus. 

[Noticing  Rosie.  ] 

Ah,  here  she  is.    They  told  me  that  you'd  gone 

away.     That  you'd  left  your  grandpa  all  alone 

and  journeyed  off.     [He  sinks  into  an  armchair, 

gazing  fixedly  at  Rosie.] 

Rosie. 
How  do  you  feel,  grandpa? 

Pincus. 
Come  closer.    Are  you  afraid  of  your  grandpa? 
Why  do  you  stand  aloof? 
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Rosie. 


Here  I  am. 


Pincus. 


Come  nearer  still.  My  eyes  are  weak.  I  wanted 
so  much  to  see  you,  and  you  went  away,  so  they 
told  me.    How  did  that  happen?    Eh? 

Rivke. 

[Tearfully.] 
What  could  I  do?    I  am  not  to  blame. 

Pincus. 
Why  deceive  a  grandfather?    "Your  grandchild 
doesn't  want  to  see  you,"  they  say.    Isn't  that  so? 

Rosie. 
I  love  you,  grandpa.    And  I  did  want  to  see  you. 

Pincus. 
You're  fond  of  me,  eh?  Very  fond?  Yet  you're 
not  like  a  son  of  my  own  son  and  are  altogether 
like  a  stranger.  ...  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you. 
Perhaps  you  were  fond  of  me,  very  fond.  .  .  .  Yet 
you're  not  a  grandson  in  whom  I  might  behold  the 
face  of  my  own  son.  I  thought  you  would  take 
after  your  father.    No,  they  deceived  me. 
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Rosie. 
I  didn't  want  to  bring  you  any  sorrow,  grandpa. 

Pincus. 
Sorrow.  Ha,  ha.  You  don't  know  what  that 
is.  How  can  a  mere  child  know?  A  grandpa, 
yes.  He  can  know.  I  was  troubled  about  you.  I 
wanted  to  see  you,  and  see  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  house  here.  They  can't  deceive  me.  If 
you  were  only  a  son,  like  my  own,  —  ah  .  .  . 

Rosie. 

[Crying.] 
What  do  you  want  of  me,  grandpa? 

Pincus. 
Don't.    You  needn't  cry.    You  have  strong  will 
power.    Not  to  choose  the  right  path.    Well,  what 
will  you  people  do  here  with  my  property?     Will 
you  conduct  an  orthodox  Jewish  home?    Eh? 

Rosie. 
I  don't  know  how  to  conduct  a  Jewish  home. 

Pincus. 
Never  learned?     Don't  you  know  me?     Don't 
you  know  your  grandpa?     Look  at  me:    Pincus 
Feinberg,  eh? 
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Rosie. 
I'm  only  a  young  girl  and  don't  know  anything 
yet. 

Pincus. 

That's  not  so !  When  you  were  younger  you 
didn't  speak  with  such  impudence.  And  what 
does  your  mother  say? 

RlVKE. 

I've  cried  my  eyes  out  already. 

Pincus. 
Don't  cry.     It's  not  necessary.     I  don't  ask  it. 
.  .  .  Will  you  give  charity  from  my  legacy? 

Rosie. 
Don't  ask  me.    You  still  live.    And  I  want  you 
to  live  for  a  long  time. 

Pincus. 
[Laughs  weakly,  and  childishly.] 
Well  said.    You  want  me  to  live  long,  he,  he,  he! 

Rivke. 
Of  course  she  wants  you  to  grow  well  and  strong. 
Otherwise,  God  forbid,  what  can  become  of  us? 
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Pincus. 
I've  lived  long  enough.     Heaven  owes  me  no 
more.     [Looks  about  him.] 

Rosie. 
Whom  are  you  looking  for,  grandpa? 

Pincus. 
David  Kaplan  was  in  to  see  me.    Did  he  go  away? 

Rivke. 
The  town  wants  to  take  all  you've  got. 

Pincus. 
I  give  it  of  my  own  free  will.    I  still  have  a  will. 

Rivke. 
And  what  will  become  of  us? 

Pincus. 

[Bursts  into  laughter.] 

Ha,  ha!     You're  both  young.     There's  a  God 

in  heaven,  —  a  great  God.    He  will  care  for  you. 

I  can't  provide.     [His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  Rosie, 

who  is  leaning  against  his  chair.] 
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Rosie. 

[Beginning  to  weep.] 
What  do  you  want  of  me?    Why  are  you  tortur- 
ing me?     I'm  a  grown-up  child  already.     Did  I 
ever  disobey  you  in  anything? 

Pincus. 
[Takes  her  hand,  trying  to  soothe  her  without 
speaking.    A  long  pause.    Pincus  tries  to 
rise,  but  falls  back.] 
Say  that  you'll  obey  your  grandpa.    I'll  believe 
you  if  you  promise. 

Rosie. 
What  have  you  against  him?    You  don't  even 
know  him. 

Pincus. 
I've  picked  out  a  respectable  young  man  for 
you.    A  son  of  most  religious  pedigree. 

Rosie. 

Why  are  you  silent,  mamma?     You  can  tell 
him.  .  .  . 

Pincus. 
I'll  will  everything  to  the  community,  to  charity. 
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Rosie. 
You  tell  him,  mamma,  that  his  threats  are  in 
vain.     What  has  he  against  Heller?     He  doesn't 
even  know  him.    I  can't  allow  myself  to  be  trampled 
under  foot. 

Pincus. 
Not  allow  yourself  to  be  trampled  under  foot? 
Ha,  you're  right.  Neither  has  your  grandpa  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  .  .  . 
Call  him  here,  then.  I  want  to  ask  him  what  he'll 
do  with  my  property. 

Rivke. 
Go,  call  him  in. 

Rosie. 
I  will  not. 

Pincus. 
So,  eh? 

Heller. 
[Enters  and  walks  straight  to  the  old  man.] 
Here  I  am.    I've  wanted  to  go  in  to  you  more 
than  once. 

Pincus. 
So  you're  the  fellow,  eh? 
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Heller. 
Yes,  Reb  Pincus. 

Pincus. 
You  like  my  grandchild? 

Heller. 
I  want  to  ask  your  consent. 

Pincus. 
He,  he  he!    You  must  know  that  she's  a  poor 
girl.     Practically  naked.     She  has  nothing  to  her 
name. 

Heller. 
I  need  no  wealth. 

Pincus. 
You  refuse  it,  eh?    I  piled  up  my  riches  in  honest 
fashion.    Ha!    Why  don't  you  want  it? 

Heller. 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Pincus. 

Are  you  ashamed  of  my  fortune,  eh?  My  grand- 
child is  also  part  of  my  property,  too.  Her  father 
was  my  son.    Ha,  ha.    He  was  a  good  Jew. 
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Heller. 
I  know  that. 

Pincus. 
So.  You  know  it,  eh?    Then  leave  this  house  at 
once!    I  want  a  Jew  for  her!    A  Jew!    A  Jew! 

Heller. 
I  want  you  to  hear  me  out.  .  .  .  I'll  admit  that 
my  brother  did  leave  the  faith.  .  .  . 

Pincus. 

[With  a  gesture,  commands  Heller  to  leave.] 

Heller. 
There's  no  need  of  making  a  fool  of  one's  self 
about  it.    [Strides  out  of  the  room.] 

Rivke. 
Father,  dear.     Let  me  take  you  back  to  your 
room. 

Pincus. 
Yes,  that  would  be  better.     Where  are  you? 
Rosie?    Where  is  she? 

Rosie. 
Here  I  am,  grandpa. 
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Pincus. 
I  thought  you  went  out,  too.    He,  he,  he!  .  .  . 
Still  true  to  your  grandpa.     [Enter  David  Kaplan 
and  Reb  Aaron.] 

Kaplan. 
Well,  well!    Reb  Pincus  has  got  out  of  bed. 

Aaron. 
And  how  is  Reb  Pincus?    I  came  to  visit  the 
sick. 

Pincus. 

[His  spirits  revive.] 

Bring  chairs  for  the  gentlemen.     It  was  very 

good  of  you.    You  come  just  in  time.    I  remember 

everything.     Write  as  I  dictate,  David.     There's 

no  time  to  lose. 

Kaplan. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  in  to  the  next  room? 

Pincus. 
It's  all  right  here,  too.    It's  lighter  here.     They 
all  know  what  my  desires  are.    I've  no  objection 
to  their  presence. 

Aaron. 
The  Rabbi  was  asking  after  you. 
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PlNCUS. 

Let's  have  the  pen  and  ink. 

Rivke. 
It's  all  ready  for  you,  on  the  table. 

Pincus. 
Everything  ready.  To  the  Home  for  the  Aged, 
as  I  already  promised,  a  sixth  of  my  property. 
They  know  how  much  that  is.  The  note  is  with 
the  Rabbi.  There's  no  cash.  Houses.  As 
good  as  cash. 

Kaplan. 

[Writes.] 

Aaron. 
The  greater  part  as  you  know,  the  town  had. 
In  fact,  they  wanted  to  buy  the  square  near  here, 
in  case  they  should  need  to  build. 

Pincus. 
Yes,  a  guest-house.    The  place  is  a  little  ne- 
glected.   Let  them  build  it  anew.    Let  them  have 
a  sixth,  too.    What  do  you  say,  gentlemen? 

Aaron. 
We'll   carry   out  your  desires  in    the   matter, 
exactly  as  you  wish. 
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Kaplan. 
We  didn't  expect  that.    We  thought  you  were 
going  to  build  a  new  school  for  the  study  of  the 
Law. 

Pincus. 
That,  too.  I  haven't  forgotten.  I  gave  the 
Rabbi  my  word,  and  I'll  keep  it.  [Laughs  child- 
ishly.] Pincus  Feinberg  is  rich.  Everybody 
knows  that.  His  property  is  so  extensive  that 
there's  no  place  to  dispose  of  it  all.  Well,  and  what 
about  the  Society  for  Visiting  the  Sick? 

Aaron. 
Didn't  you  hear  about  the  dispute?     Do  you 
know  that  we  now  have  two  Societies  for  Visiting 
the  Sick? 

Pincus. 
Why  the  excitement?    There's  enough  for  both. 
A  sixth.    Let  them  divide  it  between  them.    Write, 
then,  as  I  say.    As  long  as  the  dispute  lasts  —  an 
equal  share. 

Kaplan. 
I've  written  it  down. 

Pincus. 
And  another  thing.     The  Rabbi  is  to  see  that 
this  is  carried  out.    I  entrust  it  all  to  him. 
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Kaplan. 
That's  written,  too. 

Aaron. 
You  can  depend  on  our  Rabbi. 

Pincus. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  there's  nothing  in 
cash. 

Kaplan. 
We  know  that  the  houses  are  free  of  debts  and 
taxes. 

Pincus. 
And  as  to  the  rest,  —  yes,  the  Home  for  the 
Aged.  ... 

Kaplan. 
We've    written    that    bequest    down    already. 
[Reads.]    "Pincus  son  of  Reb  Meyer  hereby  ..." 

Pincus. 
Right.     Right.    You  needn't  read  further.     As 
for  the  remainder,  there  ought  to  be  two  sixths.  .  .  . 

Rivke. 

[She  has  been  looking  on  during  all  this  time 
in    utter    astonishment,    listening    to    the 
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bequeathing    of   Pincus'    property.     Sud- 
denly she  rushes  to  the  table  and  refuses 
to  let  Kaplan  continue  his  writing] 
Gentlemen!     Take  pity  on  a  widow  and  her 

orphan!    Daughter  mine,  why  do  you  look  idly 

on?    Don't  let  them  rob  us! 

Rosie. 
It's  all  the  same  to  me. 

Kaplan. 
What  do  you  mean,  robbing  you !   We  are  merely 
recording  your  father-in-law's  will. 

Pincus. 
What's  that?    An  injustice,  you  say?    Perhaps 
I  have  forgotten  something.    Where  is  my  grand- 
child?   I  thought  she  left  the  room. 

Rivke. 
Go,  my  child.     Go  to  him.     Your  grandpa  is 
calling  you. 

Pincus. 
Come  nearer,  dearie. 

Rosie. 

[Approaches  him.] 
Here  I  am,  grandpa. 
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Pincus. 
[He  is  becoming  noticeably  weaker.     He  at- 
tempts to  conceal  his  emotion.) 
Did  you  hear  my  will? 

Rosie. 
I  heard  it. 

Pincus. 
Do  you  agree  to  it? 

Rivke. 
She  doesn't  know  what  she's  talking  about. 
She  is  crazy.  I  don't  agree.  I  spent  all  the  days 
of  my  dark  and  bitter  life  under  this  roof.  Why 
do  I  deserve  such  treatment  as  this?  She  has  no 
sense.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  what  she  says. 
Even  if  I  had  been  nothing  but  a  servant-girl  in 
the  house  I  oughtn't  to  be  left  like  this,  absolutely 
unprovided  for.    [She  weeps.] 

Pincus. 
What  do  you  say,  fellow  Jews?    Perhaps  I  am 
dealing  unjustly? 

Kaplan. 
I  believe  that  there'll  be  enough  left  for  them. 
[To  Rivke.]    You're  not  a  young  person,  after  all. 
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You   ought   to   understand,   without  being   told, 
that  an  older  person's  will  is  held  sacred.  .  .  . 

Rosie. 
You  men  may  take   away  everything  in   the 
house.    I  need  nothing.    [An  oppressive  silence.] 

Pincus. 
Why  this  sudden  silence? 

Aaron. 
Perhaps  Reb  Pincus  did  go  a  trifle  too  far? 
Better  consider. 

Rosie. 
I  give  up  all  claim  to  my  share.    Grandpa  knows 
best  how  to  apportion  his  property. 

Pincus. 
Why  are  you  silent,  gentlemen?  You  hear  what 
she  says?  What  have  I  done?  Recall  it  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  do  so?  .  .  .  Let's  see, 
a  sixth,  and  another  sixth.  [Becomes  confused.] 
That  makes  only  two  sixths.  Oh,  yes.  Then 
there's  another  sixth.  .  .  . 

Kaplan. 
What  you  have  just  had  me  write  down  is  the 
best  plan  of  all. 
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Pincus. 

[Tries  to  get  up.] 
Where  is  my  child,  eh.  .  .  .  Where  is  my  child? 

Rosie. 
Here  I  am. 

Pincus. 
No.    I  didn't  mean  that.  .  .  .  Yes,  my  child.  .  .  . 
Take  me  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged.    They'll  find 
a  place  for  me  there.     [He  totters  toward  the  door 
leading  to  the  outside.] 

RlVKE. 

What  has  come  over  him?  What's  happening 
here?  I'll  go  out  of  my  mind.  Father,  where  are 
you  going?  Who  is  opposing  your  desires?  Do 
as  you  think  best.  Give  away  everything  to  whom- 
ever you  see  fit. 

Rosie. 
Stay  here,  grandpa,  with  us.    If  I  am  to  blame, 
forgive  me  for  having  vexed  you. 

Pincus. 

You,  too,  —  he,  he,  he !     They  won't  let  me 

leave  the  place.     You're  my  grandchild.     Then 

help  me  to  sit  down.    So.    So.    You're  wiser  than 

your  grandfather.    Then  you  divide  the  property. 
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The  gentlemen  are  here  waiting  for  your  words. 
Tell  them  what  to  write  down. 

Kaplan. 

[To  Pincus.] 
As  long  as  you  live  the  power  is  all  in  your  hands. 
You  alone  have  the  authority. 

Pincus. 

[Childishly.] 
He,  he,  he!    Then  why  doesn't  Rosie  want  to 
submit  to  my  authority?    [Remains  seated  almost 
exhausted.] 

Aaron. 
He's  very  weak. 

Rivke. 
He  shouldn't  have  left  his  bed.    Father,  dear, 
come  back  to  your  room.    You  must  lie  down. 

Pincus. 
[Stretches  out  his  hands  like  a  little  child  and 
allows  himself  to  be  led  away  by  Aaron  and 
Rivke.] 

Kaplan. 

[To  Rosie.] 
Did  you  hear  what  your  grandfather  said? 
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Rosie. 


I  heard. 


Kaplan. 
Well,  in  case  no  written  will  should  remain,  will 
you  remember  what  your  grandfather  desired? 

Rosie. 
I  will  remember. 

Kaplan. 
Will  you  carry  out  his  wishes? 

Rosie. 
I  don't  know. 

Kaplan. 
What  do  you  mefyn,  —  you  don't  know?    The 
entire  property  will  be  yours.    What  will  you  do 
with  it? 

Rivke. 

[Enters.] 
My  child,  your  grandpa  is  asking  for  you.    Go 
in  to  him.    He  wants  to  see  you. 

Rosie. 
I  don't  want  to  go. 
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Kaplan. 
He  is  coming  to  his  senses.    A  miracle  from  God. 
[He  takes  ink  and  paper  and  enters  the  old  man's 
room.] 

Aaron. 
[Enters  from  the  sick  man's  room.] 
He  wants  to  see  his  grandchild. 

Rivke. 
My  child,  don't  eat  my  heart  out.    Go  in  to  him. 

Rosie. 
I  will  not  obey  him. 

Rivke. 
Perhaps  he  will  change  his  mind.    Go  in  to  him. 
He  wants  to  see  you. 

Rosie. 
It  will  do  no  good.    I  will  not  obey  him  nor  will 
I  go  in  to  him.    I  am  young  and  have  a  right  to  live. 

Rivke. 

[Kissing  Rosie.] 
My  child,  have  pity  on  me. 
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Rosie. 


Mamma,  let  me  be. 

Kaplan. 
[Comes  out  with  the  testament  in  his  hand.} 
Praised  be  His  Holy  Name,  he  signed  it.    Come 
Aaron,  let's  go  to  send  some  people  here. 

Rivke. 
What? !    He  signed  it?  .  .  .  My  child,  what  have 
you  done? 

Rosie. 
I  refuse  to  go  into  his  grave  with  him. 

Rivke. 
But  he  is  your  grandfather,  after  all. 

Rosie. 
But  I  will  not  go  with  him  into  his  grave. 

Kaplan. 
Better  go  in  to  him.     Don't  let  him  remain 
alone.     [He  and  Aaron  leave.} 
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RlVKE. 

I  won't  be  able  to  stand  this.  ...  I  won't  be 
able  to  stand  it!  [Wringing  her  hands  with  despair 
she  enters  the  sick  man's  room] 

Rosie. 
[She  takes  a  step  toward  the  sick  man's  door, 
as  if  on  the  point  of  entering  his  room. 
Suddenly   she   whirls   around   and   leaves 
the  room  with  firm  tread.] 
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the  Perez  Club  of  New  York.  It  has  been  pro- 
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Geubin,  a  poet;  22  years  of  age. 
Anna,  Meyer's  wife;  28  years  of  age. 
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Scene:  Grubin's  room,  on  East  Broadway.  The 
usual  "separate  room'1  of  an  East  Side  tenement. 
It  contains  an  iron  bedstead,  a  chair,  and  a  small 
table  that  is  littered  with  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
The  place  is  small,  — just  enough  to  allow  one  to  sit 
or  lie  down,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  three 
steps  in  any  direction  without  coming  to  a  wall. 

The  stage  is  empty  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  A 
weak  knocking  at  the  door  is  heard  from  without. 
Silence.  Again  the  knocking.  Another  pause.  The 
knob  of  the  door  turns  and  the  door  opens.  Enter 
Anna. 

Anna  is  an  attractive  brunette  dressed  in  simple 
summer  garb,  —  a  white  suit  and  a  large,  white  straw 
hat.  She  has  brought  some  paper  parcels  which  she 
places  with  her  purse  upon  the  table.  She  sits  down, 
takes  a  book  from  the  heap,  opens  and  glances  through 
it.    A  rather  long  pause. 

Grubin. 
[Enters  hastily.    He  is  a  handsome  fellow, 
with  a  head  of  thick,  uncombed  blond  hair, 
and  wears  a  checkered  cap.    He  has  a  pipe 
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in  his  mouth.  It  is  a  very  warm  evening, 
so  that  he  wears  neither  collar  nor  tie.  In 
his  hand,  a  cane.  From  both  his  coat 
pockets  bulge  newspapers,  magazines  and 
manuscripts.] 
Have  you  been  waiting  long? 

Anna. 
I  came  exactly  to  the  minute.    How  is  it  that 
you  go  away  and  leave  the  door  open? 

Grubin. 
I  went  out  just  for  a  second.  [He  takes  off  his 
coat  and  hat  and  throws  them  upon  the  bed;  he  looks 
into  the  mirror  on  the  wall  and  combs  his  hair  by 
thrusting  his  fingers  through  it.]  I  had  just 
finished  a  new  thing,  so  I  had  to  run  down  to  the 
restaurant  to  read  it  to  a  few  friends.  [He  sits 
down  upon  his  hat  and  coat.] 

Anna. 
Why,  somebody  could  have  come  in  here  and 
carried  everything  off! 

Grubin. 
What  could  anybody  carry  off  from  here,  any- 
way?   All  my  printed  poems  and  my  manuscripts 
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I  carry  with  me  wherever  I  go.  I  never  leave  them 
behind  in  my  room.  What's  this?  [He  takes  one 
of  the  paper  bags  from  the  table,  extracts  an  apple, 
and  bites  into  it  with  great  appetite.]  And  what's  in 
this  one?  [From  the  second  bag  he  takes  a  cluster  0) 
grapes.]  You  certainly  did  well  to  bring  these. 
[Very  quickly  he  eats  the  apple  and  swallows  the 
grapes.  Then  he  resumes  his  seat  upon  his  hat  and 
coat.  He  takes  Anna's  hand]  Here,  sit  down 
beside  me  on  the  bed.  [She  does  so.]  Did  you 
miss  me  very  much,  Anna  dear? 

Anna. 

[Tenderly.] 
Yes.     [She  thrusts  her  fingers  into  his  thick  hair] 

Grubin. 
[Kisses  her  other  hand.    He  begins  to  talk 
poetically,  as  in  a  revery] 
Enfold  me  in  thine  angel  wings  and  let  my 
fluttering  soul  be  enmeshed  in  a  net  of  trembling 
ecstasy.    [He  seizes  both  her  hands  and  covers  his 
face  with  them] 

Anna. 

[Entreatingly] 
Read  me  the  poem  that  you  composed  today. 
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Grubin. 

[Solemnly.] 
No,  not  now!  The  most  beautiful  poetic  crea- 
tion, the  most  sublime  bouquet  of  verse  would 
appear  small,  insignificant,  meaningless,  in  com- 
parison with  you.  You,  —  with  your  figure  as 
graceful  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  your  two  eyes 
that  sparkle  like  two  cherubs  looking  through  the 
two  golden  windows  of  a  tabernacle,  woven  of 
rainbows.  Bedeck  me  with  the  evergreen  of  thy 
magic  tabernacle.  [He  fondles  her  hair.]  Come 
closer  to  me,  and  bedeck  me  with  this  silken  cover! 
[Anna's  hand  sinks  down.  Grubin  covers  it  with 
passionate  kisses.] 

Anna. 
[Taking  her  hair  out  of  his  grasp.] 
No,  not  now.     [She  goes  back  to  her  chair.] 

Grubin. 

[In  declamatory  fashion.] 
And  why  do  you  leave  me  thus? 

Anna. 
That's  only  for  a  short  while.     First  let  Us  talk 
a  little. 
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Grubin. 
Please  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  pipe  on  that 
table.  [She  does  so.]  And  please  have  the  kind- 
ness to  hand  me  a  sheet  of  paper  and  the  pencil  on 
that  table.  [Anna  rummages  about  the  table  and 
finds  paper  and  pencil] 

Anna. 
We're  having  a  talk  now.     What  do  you  need 
these  for? 

Grubin, 
I  mustn't  forget  those  lines  .  .  .  How  did  I  say 
that,  just  now?  .  .  .  Two  golden  windows  ...  of  a 
tabernacle  woven  of  rainbows  .  .  .  Please  take  the 
tobacco  out  of  my  coat-pocket  .  .  .  Wait,  wait  .  .  . 
I  forgot.  I  haven't  any  tobacco  left  .  .  .  Not  a  bit 
.  .  .  I'll  have  to  go  down  and  buy  some.  I  won't 
be  able  to  stay  here  without  it.  [He  jumps  off  the 
bed,  puts  on  his  hat  and  coat,  thrusts  his  cane  under 
his  arm,  fumbles  through  all  his  pockets  and  stands 
dejected.  Anna  understands  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  discover  any  money.  She  opens  her  purse  and 
gives  him  a  dollar  bill.  Grubin  takes  it.]  Why  do 
you  give  me  a  dollar?  A  nickle  would  be  enough. 

Anna. 
Keep  the  dollar?  Have  you  any  money  at  all? 
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Grubin. 
They  owe  me  some  at  the  newspaper  office. 

Anna. 
Well,  take  that  until  you  get  what's  due  you  from 
there.  Go,  and  come  right  back.  And  don't 
get  into  any  discussions  in  the  restaurant.  Put 
away  that  cane.  You're  only  going  down  for  a 
minute.  [Grubin  throws  his  cane  aside  and  dashes 
out.    Anna  glances  through  her  book.    Pause.] 

Grubin. 
[Runs  in  breathless,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Takes  off  his  coat  and  hat  and  sits  down 
upon  the  bed.] 
I  ran  all  the  way.     [Stretches  out]    Now  let's 
hear  what  you've  got  to  say. 

Anna. 
[Earnestly,  and  half  dejectedly] 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  my  husband.     With 
Meyer  ...  I  told  him  everything. 

Grubin. 

[Suddenly  sits  up] 
What  did  you  tell  him? 
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Anna. 
[In  the  same  tone  as  before] 
I  told  him  everything  that  is  going  on  between  us. 

Grubin. 

[Angrily.] 
Who  told  you  to  do  that?    Why  didn't  you  talk 
the  matter  over  with  me  before  you  took  such  a 
step? 

Anna. 

[Disillusioned  and  pained.] 
And  is  that  how  you  receive  such  important 
news?    And  I  thought  you  would  be  happy  to 
hear  it!     [A  brief  pause.]    It's  too  late  now  .  .  . 


[Angrily.. 


Grubin. 

What  did  you  tell  him? 

Anna. 

[With  tenderness.] 
I  told  him  the  whole  truth.  ...  I  confessed  to 
him  that  I  loved  you  ...  I  concealed  absolutely 
nothing  .  .  .  And  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
continue  to  live  with  him  any  longer,  —  that  I 
must  give  myself  over  completely  to  you,  —  that 
I  must  leave  him,  —  that  I  must  go  with  you,  — 
be  always  at  your  side. 
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Grubin. 
[More  cheerful  than  before,  and  with  a  touch 
of  triumph.] 
And  how  did  he  take  the  news?    Became  wild, 
eh?    Burst  into  fury? 


Anna. 
Not  a  bit  of  it!     I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
him.     He  was  cold,  and  even  laughed. 

Grubin. 

[Looking  sharply  at  Anna.] 
He  laughed?    At  whom  was  he  laughing? 

Anna. 
At  you,  a  little.     But  mostly  at  me. 

Grubin. 

[Sternly.] 
Why  did  he  laugh? 

Anna. 

[Apologetically.] 

You  know  Meyer  and  his  tongue.  When  he  had 
heard  who  my  lover  was,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
leave  my  husband  and  go  off  with  you,  he  laughed 
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at  me.  He  said  my  lover  weighed  a  hundred  and 
three  pounds  and  earned  a  quarter  a  week.  And 
he  said  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon  you,  for 
with  a  wife  you  would  have  to  earn  at  least  thirty 
cents  a  week  and  would  lose  weight  until  you 
didn't  weigh  even  ninety-nine  pounds. 


Grubin. 

[Indignant.] 

He  laughed  at  me,  did  he?     [He  arises  and  is 

about  to  stride  across  the  room,  but  the  quarters  are 

too  close  for  this,  so  he  resumes  his  seat.]    He  laughed 

at  me,  did  he?    He!    And  what  did  you  say? 


Anna. 
I  told  him  what  I  feel. 

Grubin. 
But  what  did  you  tell  him?    What? 

Anna. 

[With  lowered  head] 
I  told  him  that  I  loved  your  soul.     The  tender- 
ness of  your  soul. 
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Grubin. 

[SHU  angry.) 
And  what  did  he  answer  to  that? 


Anna. 

[Apologetically.] 
He  laughed  at  me  and  said  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  me.  He  thought  that  I  was  sensible, 
he  said,  and  here,  after  all,  I  was  ready  to  cast  aside 
a  fine  husband  that  was  making  over  thirty  dollars 
a  week  steady,  with  four  rooms  and  all  modern 
improvements,  steam  heat  and  hot  water  and 
shower  bath,  —  just  to  go  off  and  love  a  man  for 
the  tenderness  of  his  sweet  little  soul. 


Grubin. 

[Again  jumps  to  his  feet.] 
Sweet  little  soul,  eh?     [He  is  about  to  stride  across 
the  room  again,  but  resumes  his  seat.] 


Anna. 
But  you  know  him  and  his  sharp  tongue. 


Grubin. 

[Sternly.] 
And  what  did  you  answer  him? 
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Anna. 

[Tenderly.] 
I  told  him  that  I  felt  his  money  was  impure. 
That  I  mustn't  touch  it.     And  that  the  four  rooms 
were  too  small  for  me. 


Grubin. 
And  what  else  did  you  tell  him? 


[Calmer.] 


Anna. 

[With  the  same  tenderness. ,] 

I  told  him  and  explained  to  him  that  I  could  no 

longer  remain  with  him.    That  I  was  going  to  you, 

to  give  myself  completely  to  you.     That  I  wanted 

to  be  honest  with  him,  with  you  and  with  myself. 


Grtjbin. 

[  Utterly  spiritless .  ] 
And  what  was  the  result? 


Anna. 

The   result   was   that   we   agreed   to   separate. 
He  allows  me  to  do  as  I  please. 
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Grubin. 

[Impatiently.] 
But  what  was  the  result  of  it  all? 

Anna. 
All  he  asked  of  me  was  to  give  him  ten  days' 
notice.  Perhaps  in  that  time  he,  too,  would  be 
able  to  fall  in  love  with  a  sweet  little  soul,  in 
which  case  he  could  continue  to  live  in  the  same 
rooms.  He  didn't  want  to  sacrifice  four  rooms  of 
fairly  brand-new  furniture  to  a  second-hand  store. 
And  the  victrola  is  absolutely  new.  He  paid  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars  cash  for  it  not  long  ago. 
And  such  a  collection  of  records,  —  the  greatest 
stars:  Tettrazini,  Galli-Curci,  Tito  Ruffo.  What 
can  he  get  for  them  now? 

Grubin. 

[Impatient,  shouts  angrily.] 
That  isn't  what  I  want  to  know!     I  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  decision  you  two  came  to. 

Anna. 
I  couldn't  stand  his  jokes  any  longer  and  left 
the  house.  My  last  words  to  him  were  that  every- 
thing was  over  between  us.  I  will  never  go  back 
to  him.  I  have  come  to  you.  [Grubin  lowers  his 
head  and  is  lost  in  thought.    There  is  a  brief  pause.] 
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Why  are  you  so  downcast?  [She  thrusts  her  fingers 
into  his  hair.    Grubin  pushes  her  hand  aside] 

Grubin. 

[Angrily.] 
You  shouldn't  have  done  it.     I'm  not  at  all 
pleased. 

Anna. 

[Beseechingly] 

But  it  had  to  come  to  this.  .  .  .  Haven't  we 

always  dreamed  of  the  time  when  we  would  belong 

exclusively  to  each  other?  .  .  .  And  now  you're  not 

at  all  pleased,  and  are  even  downcast.  .  .  .  Why?  .  . 

Grubin. 

[In  despair.] 
You   lived   so   comfortably.  .  .  .  What   will   we 
do  now? 

Anna. 

[With  tender  entreaty.] 

No.  ...  I  have  not  lived.  .  .  .  You  should  know 

better  than  to  speak  like  that.  .  .  .  For  you  know 

my  feelings.    With  you  I  shall  need  nothing.  .  .  . 

I  shall  have  you.  .  .  . 

Grubin. 
But  how  shall  we  live? 
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Anna. 

[Soothing  him.] 
That's  nothing.  Didn't  I  once  work?  I'll 
admit,  I  can't  earn  much.  But  I'll  make  enough 
to  pay  my  way,  and  you'll  have  to  earn  a  little 
yourself,  too.  [She  smiles  as  she  utters  the  last 
words.] 


Grubin. 

[His  eyes  agape  with  surprise.] 


I? 


Anna. 

[With  subdued  laughter.] 

Why  did  you  get  so  scared?     You'll  help  me 

out  a  bit.    We  won't  need  much.    For  we'll  have 

each  other.     [Grubin  lowers  his  head  and  sinks 

into  a  revery.    Pause] 

Grubin. 
[His  eyes  half-closed;  poetically.] 
I  feel  that  the  magic  charm  is  dissolving,  — 
that    the    tender,    downy,    twilight   shadows    are 
being  devoured  by  the  black,  giant  maw  of  night. 

Anna. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
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Grubin. 
You  don't  understand.    It's  not  for  you.    You 
won't  be  able  to  grasp  it. 

Anna. 
Tell  me.    Explain  it  to  me. 

Grubin. 
Our  love  is  losing  its  charm.      Its  magic.    The 
enchantment  of  our  love  is  wearing  off.     We  are 
fast  becoming  prosaic  persons. 

Anna. 

[Entreating.] 
Tell  me  why.    Explain  it  to  me.  .  .  .  Aren't  we 
going  to  be  together  always,  from  now  on?    Then 
won't  we  be  happier  than  ever  before? 

Grubin. 

[With  a  gesture.] 
You  can't  understand  .  .  .  Never  again  shall  I 
feel  the  sweet  shudder  of  expectation  that  I  always 
felt  as  I  waited  for  you  at  the  subway-station  .  .  . 
And  the  rides  in  the  open  car  to  New  Rochelle  .  .  . 
And  the  walks  on  Boston  Road  and  through 
Crotona  Park  ...  If  you  understood  .  .  .  [Lowers 
his  head.] 
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Anna. 

[Cheerfully.] 
But  there's  nothing  more  to  worry  about  now! 
We  won't  have  to  tremble  with  fear  any  more. 
We'll  be  always  together!  .  .  . 

Grubin. 
[With  a  certain  pity  in  his  voice  \ 
You  won't  understand  .  .  .There's  a  certain 
string  in  the  human  soul  that  vibrates  with  peaceful, 
glad  satisfaction  when  one  feels  within  him  that  a 
woman  is  leaving  the  other  man  and  coming  to  him. 
She's  leaving  the  other  one;  she  loves  you  and  is 
yours  .  .  .  This  makes  your  soul  thrill  with  joy; 
your  head  is  raised  more  erect  and  your  eyes  shine 
with  pride  .  .  .  It's  as  if  your  shoulders  grow 
broader  and  your  gait  faster  .  .  .  And  that  I  shall 
never  again  experience,  —  never. 

Anna. 
You're  a  queer  fellow!  ...  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment today  should  be  the  happiest  one  in  our  lives! 
For  today  I  left  the  other  man  forever  and  have 
come  to  you. 

Grubin. 
[He  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  patience] 
I  knew  that  you  wouldn't  understand!    Today 
you  robbed  me  of  that  sweet  trembling  and  exalted 
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pride  that  I  felt  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  our 
meetings  .  .  .  Now  I  shall  miss  the  poetry  of 
anticipation,  —  the  tender  fluttering  of  my  soul, 
the  proud  stirring  of  my  being.  I  beg  you,  do  me 
the  favor  to  leave  me  alone  for  a  while  with  my 
thoughts. 

Anna. 

[Dejected.] 
Perhaps  I  really  don't  understand  .  .  .  But  it's 
too  late  now.     It's  all  been  done,  and  it  can't  be 
changed. 

Grubin. 

[Reprovingly.] 
You  did  very  wrong. 

Anna. 
But  what's  the  use  of  talking  now?    It's  too  late. 

Grubin. 

[Angrily.] 
And  you  didn't  ask  me  whether  you  should  take 
such  steps. 

Anna. 
Why  did  I  need  to  ask  you?    I  know  that  you 
love  me. 
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Grubin. 

[Coldly] 
It's  different  now.    You  yourself  have  killed 
our  love. 

Anna. 

[Frightened.] 
What  do  you  mean,  —  different?    It  can't  be 
different.     We've  got  to  stick  together  now. 

Grubin. 

[Coldly.] 
I  had  no  hand  in  the  arrangement  and  I  refuse 
to  abide  by  it. 

Anna. 

[Frightened.] 
What  will  become  of  me?    Where  shall  I  go? 

Grubin. 
The  case  is  not  so  desperate.    You  can  go  back 
to  him. 

Anna. 
Oh !    How  can  you  suggest  such  a  horrible  thing? 

Grubin. 
I  tell  you  what  I  consider  the  wisest  course. 
I  can't  force  you.     Do  as  you  think  best. 
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Anna. 

[Entreating.] 
That  can  never  be.    I  must  remain  with  you. 

Grubin. 
You're  wasting  words. 

Anna. 
You  don't  love  me  any  more,  then?     Say  it 
frankly ! 

Grubin. 
Things  are  different  than  they  were. 

Anna. 
You  love  me  no  more? 

Grubin. 
If  you  insist,  it  might  be  expressed  that  way.  .  .  . 

Anna. 
And  you're  indifferent  to  where  I  go  or  what 
becomes  of  me?  .  .  . 

Grubin. 
Why  should  you  put  it  so?     Let  me  alone  a 
while.     [He  meditates.] 
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Anna. 
How  else  can  it  be  put? 

Grubin. 
Let  me  alone! 

Anna. 
You  haven't  the  patience  to  hear  my  words.  .  .  . 
Very  well.  .  .  .  [She  arises.]    I  won't  make  myself 
cheap  and  foolish.  .  .  .  I'll  go.  .  .  .  So  the  under- 
standing is  that  you  never  want  to  see  me  again. 

Grubin. 

[Hastily.] 

I  didn't  say  that.     As  soon  as  you  move  into 

your  new  place,  send  me  a  postcard  with  your 

address.     Then  I'll  see.     [In  the  meantime  Anna 

has  put  on  her  hat.] 

Anna. 
To  entreat  you  would  certainly  be  useless,  and 
I  won't  do  it.     It's  my  luck  that  I  provided  for 
myself  before  I  came  to  you. 

Grubin. 
[Raises  his  eyes  and  looks  at  her  for  an 
explanation.] 
What  do  you  mean,  —  provided  for  yourself? 
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Anna. 
I  mean,  provided  myself  with  a  good  home  and 
a  mighty  fine  husband. 

Grubin. 

[Very  curious.] 
How's  that? 

Anna. 
My  home  and  my  husband,  Meyer. 

Grubin. 
You're  going  back? 

Anna. 
Of  course  I'm  going  back. 

Grubin. 
Just  what  i"  advised ! 

Anna. 
Yes.    Just  what  you  advised.    But  in  a  slightly 
different  sense  than  you  intended. 

Grubin. 
What  do  you  mean? 
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Anna. 
I   mean   that  I  invented   the  whole  story.     I 
haven't  said  a  word  about  you  to  my  Meyer. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me  as  an  author?    [She 
bursts  into  laughter.] 


Grtjbin. 
You  invented  the  whole  story? 


[Amazed. 


Anna. 
What  did  you  think?    That  I'd  be  such  a  simple- 
ton as  to  do  such  a  botched  piece  of  work?    You 
know  that  I'm  not  such  a  fool.     [She  goes  to  the 
door.] 

Grtjbin. 
Don't  go  yet.    Sit  down.    Why  did  you  do  this? 

Anna. 

[Takes  her  purse  from  the  table.    Sits  down.] 

I  wanted  to  find  out;    I  wanted  to  discover 

something  more  about  you.    I  wanted  to  know  you 

better.  ...  I  wanted  to  sound  the  depths  of  your 

love  for  me.  .  .  . 

Grtjbin. 

[With  reproof.] 

You  should  not  have  done  that.     Well,  what's 

the  difference,  after  all?     As  long  as  your  story 
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has  a  good  ending.    Take  off  your  hat.    [He  arises 
and  begins  to  remove  the  pins  from  her  hat.] 

Anna. 
No.     No.     Not  today.     [She  thrusts  aside  his 
hand]    I  feel  that  my  love  has  become  altogether 
different.    That  it's  not  the  same  love  as  it  was 
before. 

Grubin. 

[Mockingly] 
Nonsense!    You  speak  like  a  child ! 

Anna. 
Just  imagine  that  the  story  was  true.   How  would 
I  look  now,  eh?    I  shudder  at  the  thought!    [She 
trembles] 

Grubin. 
There  she  goes  again!    Don't  mention  the  sub- 
ject any  more.     It  was  a  good  joke,  and  an  end 
to  it.    Let's  forget  it. 

Anna. 
You're  no  longer  what  you  were  in  my  eyes. 
Just  recall  how  you  treated  me,  if  you  can. 

Grubin. 
Nonsense!    Let's  forget  it,  I  tell  you. 
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Anna. 

I  can't  forget,  and  I  don't  want  to  forget.  I 
am  not  at  all  sorry  that  we  became  acquainted  and 
that  we  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  I  always  knew 
that  you  were  a  weakling,  with  more  imagination 
than  brains.  More  child  than  man.  I  really 
loved  you  and  surrendered  to  my  inclinations.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  I  sinned  in  doing  so.  I  don't  care.  I'm 
not  sorry.  .  .  .  My  Meyer  is  all  right.  I  have 
nothing  against  him.  .  .  .  But  things  were  so  dull, 
so  prosaic,  so  uninteresting.  My  life  was  so 
monotonously  regular,  —  just  like  a  clock  that's 
been  wound  up.  Then  I  came  into  your  little 
world.  I  really  loved  you.  It  was  interesting.  I 
am  not  sorry.  .  .  . 


Grubin. 
Let  us  go  back  to  those  times. 


[Entreating.] 


Anna. 

I  feel  that  it  can  never  be  as  it  once  was !  You're 
no  longer  a  small,  weak  child  to  me,  but  a  petty 
person,  a  very  small  grown-up.  And  such  a  one 
I  cannot  love.  .  .  .  Just  think  how  you  treated  me 
but  a  moment  ago!  [She  arises,  and  grasps  the 
door-knob.    Grubin  approaches  close  to  her.] 
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Grubin. 

[Beseeching.] 
Don't  go.    We'll  see  that  it's  all  forgotten. 

Anna. 
I'll  never  forget  it.  .  .  .  But  I'll  confess  that  I'm 
sorry  I  played  this  trick.  ...  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it.  I  should  have  continued  to  live  in  your 
world  of  dreams.  ...  It  was  so  sweet  there.  .  .  . 
And  now  it's  all  vanished.  ...  I  have  been  punished 
for  wishing  to  learn  too  much,  —  for  my  curiosity. 
.  .  .  One  must  never  investigate  too  deeply.  .  .  . 
But  it's  too  late.  .  .  .  Good  night! 

Grubin. 

[With  an  outcry.] 
Wait!  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Tell  me. 
What  would  have  happened  if  I  had  accepted 
your  plan  and  was  overjoyed  with  it,  and  wanted 
to  start  life  anew  with  you?  And  then  at  the 
end  you  were  to  tell  me  that  you  were  only  fooling? 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  how  deeply  I  should  suffer 
in  such  a  case? 

Anna. 
No.    I  confess  that  it  never  came  to  my  mind. 
But  you  see  how  it  turned  out,  don't  you?    Good 
night.    Let  me  open  the  door. 
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Grubin. 

[With  stifled  tears.] 
I'll  wait  for  you  Tuesday  at  the  subway-station. 

Anna. 
No.    Don't  come.    I  no  longer  feel  any  attrac- 
tion to  you. 

Grubin. 

[Begging.] 
I  beg  you.    Be  there.    You'll  see.    By  Tuesday 
everything  will  be  forgotten. 

Anna. 

[Firmly.] 
That  cannot  be,  and  shall  not  be. 

Grubin. 

[Almost  weeping.] 
I'll  be  there.  .  .  .  [He  sinks  upon  the  bed  and  weeps , 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands.     Anna  looks  at 
him  compassionately.    Pauses.] 

Anna. 
Very  well,  then.    Come.    And  I'll  tell  you  there 
that  I  don't  care  for  you  any  more,  if  you  must 
hear  me  repeat  it. 
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Grubin. 

[Wiping  his  eyes.] 
We'll  take  a  ride  to  the  Park.    I'll  read  my  new 
poems  to  you,  and  you'll  be  my  Anna  once  again. 
.  .  .  Everything  will  be  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Anna. 

[Stubbornly.] 
No.    Not  that.    I'll  tell  you  there  exactly  what 
I'm  telling  you  now.    Good  night. 

Grubin. 

[Running  after  her.] 
Don't  leave  like  that!    Give  me  a  kiss! 

Anna. 

[Scornfully  pushes  him  away.] 
Don't  make  yourself  silly. 

Grubin. 
[Clings  to  Anna  like  a  child  to  its  mother.] 
I  won't  let  you  go.    You  must  give  me  a  kiss. 

Anna. 

[Impatient.] 
Well!    An  end  to  this!    I'll  never  get  through 
with  him  today.    Here!    [She  kisses  him  indiffer- 
ently upon  the  cheek]    And  now  let  me  go! 
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Grubin. 

[Seizes  her  waist  with  both  his  arms.] 
Don't  leave  me! 

Anna. 
[Makes  a  weak  effort  to  free  herself.] 
What's  the  matter  with  you?    Let  me  go.  .  .  . 
Release  me.  .  .  .  Get  away.  .  .  . 

Grubin. 
You  can't  get  angry.    You're  such  a  good-natured 
darling.  .  .  . 

Anna. 

[Weakly.] 
Let  me  go ! 

Grubin. 
[He  does  not  release  her.     She  offers  very 
little  resistance.     He  sets  her  down  upon 
the  bed,  and  then  sits  beside  her.] 


Anna. 

[Protesting  very  weakly.] 
What  are  you  doing,  anyway?  .  .  .  Let  me  — 
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Grubin. 
[Takes  her  purse  from  her  hand  and  throws 
it  upon  the  table.     He  pulls  out  her  hat- 
pins throwing  them  likewise  upon  the  table. 
He   stretches   himself  out   across   the  bed. 
Then  he  loosens  her  hair.  She  offers  no 
resistance.     He  covers    his  face  with  her 
tresses  and  begins  to  declaim.] 
Bedeck  me  with  the  silken  roof  of  thy  magic 
tabernacle.  .  .  . 
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For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  name  of 
Leon  Kobrin  has  stood  well  in  the  forefront  of 
Yiddish  literature.  He  was  born  about  forty-six 
years  ago  in  Vitebsk,  Russia,  but  his  adult  life 
has  been  spent  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  his 
best  work  has  been  written. 

Kobrin  is  to  be  considered  from  several  well- 
defined  points  of  view.  As  a  translator  he  has 
made  fine  versions  of  Zola,  de  Maupassant  and 
Chekhov,  and  some  have  even  ventured  to  com- 
pare his  own  tales  with  the  works  of  the  last  two. 
A  remarkable  tribute  was  paid  to  Kobrin  as  a 
translator  by  Israel  Zangwill,  who  chose  him  to 
translate  "Children  of  the  Ghetto' '  into  Yiddish. 
When  the  work  was  done  and  the  play  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  the  language  of  the  Ghetto, 
Zangwill  exclaimed  to  Kobrin,  "Now  I  realize  that 
I  have  translated  you  —  not  you  me!" 

As  a  writer  of  tales  Kobrin  is  par  excellence  the 
psychologist  of  the  tenement-house.  He  knows 
from  first  hand  experience  the  life  of  the  immigrant 
in  all  the  details  of  its  harrowing  progress  from 
homesickness  for  the  "old  country' '  to  acclimatiza- 
tion in  the  new.  He  has  portrayed  that  yearning 
for  the  land  of  the  immigrant's  birth,  has  shown 
that  longing  turning  inward  upon  the  soul  of  the 
newcomer  to  America,  later  evolving  quite  natur- 
es 
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ally  to  an  increased  nationalistic  feeling.  He  has 
watched  the  immigrant  in  the  sweatshops  and  in 
the  tenement  home,  and  has  chronicled  the  strange 
but  potent  effect  of  this  peculiar  environment  upon 
the  Jews  of  the  great  city.  Perhaps  this  phase  of 
his  work  is  best  shown  in  his  work  called  "The 
Tenement  House/'  in  which  we  are  conducted 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  beholding  intimate 
details  of  the  lives  lived  therein, —  lives  separated 
only  by  a  tenement  door,  yet  separated,  too,  by 
yawning  gulfsv  "The  Tenement  House' '  contains 
that  admixture  of  poetry  and  brutal  realism  for 
which  Kobrin's  plays,  no  less  than  his  prose  tales, 
are  noted.  The  two  examples  of  his  work  in  the 
shorter  dramatic  forms  that  are  chosen  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  collection  show  the  poetic  Kobrin  and 
the  realistic  Kobrin;  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author, 
however,  to  indicate  that  he  is  at  best,  as  a  dram- 
atist, in  his  longer  plays.  Kobrin's  prose  master- 
piece,—  one  of  the  jewels  of  Yiddish  literature, — 
is  his  "A  Lithuanian  Village."  Few  works  in 
Yiddish,  or  in  any  other  tongue,  for  that  matter, 
are  so  sweet  with  the  incense  that  rises  from  the 
past;  within  the  limits  of  some  one  hundred  and) 
fifty  pages  Kobrin  here  reveals  the  very  heart  of 
a  Jewish  hamlet, —  its  week-day  and  Sabbath 
aspects,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  humble  faith  in 
God,  its  placid  resignation.  Into  this  little  village 
comes  the  magic  word  "America,"  and  one  by 
one  the  youthful  spirits  leave  for  the  New  World, 
until  at  last  the  village  is  but  a  shadow  of  its 
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former  self.  Here  is  charm,  poetry,  mood  and 
atmosphere.  That  the  same  pen  from  which 
came  "The  Tenement  House"  could  write  "A 
Lithuanian  Village"  is  a  triumph  of  versatility. 

Kobrin's  dramas  number  some  two  dozen,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Of  these  a  surprising  number 
has  been  successful.  Their  author  has  always 
represented  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  Yid- 
dish stage,  having  followed  the  Gordin  tradition 
and  fought  for  "playwrights'  rights"  as  against 
managerial  dictatorship.  In  1912  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  organize  all  the  playwrights,  about 
twenty  in  number,  into  an  organization  known  as 
the  Jewish  Playwrights'  Association.  The  aim  of 
the  association  was  to  make  the  dramatists  less 
dependent  upon  the  whims  of  managers;  Kobrin 
himself  was  the  chief  executive. 

The  best  known  of  Kobrin's  plays  is  founded 
upon  the  most  noted  of  his  earlier  tales, — "Yankel 
Boileh"  (named  after  the  chief  character),  other- 
wise known  as  "Children  of  Nature."  It  has  been 
produced  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  under 
Stanislavski,  in  a  Russian  version,  with  great 
success.  It  was  in  one  of  Kobrin's  earlier  plays, 
"The  Strike,"  that  the  gifts  of  the  well-known 
actress,  Bertha  Kalich,  were  first  successfully 
revealed. 

The  first  production  of  Kobrin's  chief  play, 
"Children  of  Nature,"  was  connected  with  an 
amusing  series  of  events  that  reveals  the  author 
in  one  of  his  characteristic  battles  against  man- 
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agerial  intrusion.  The  play  was  accepted  for  pro- 
duction in  19 1 2  and  rehearsals  were  begun.  The 
author  received  seven  hundred  dollars  in  advance 
royalties.  At  one  of  the  early  rehearsals,  how- 
ever, the  manager  showed  a  disposition  to  change 
the  plot, —  a  phenomenon  not  entirely  unknown  to 
the  American  stage.  Kobrin  could  not  see  the 
point,  however,  despite  the  manager's  most  earnest 
protestations.  Whereupon  the  latter,  as  a  last 
resort,  exclaimed  that  unless  Kobrin  conceded 
the  issue  he  could  have  his  play  back.  Surely 
enough  the  author  took  his  play  back,  returned 
the  advance  royalties,  and  consulted  other  man- 
agers. These  proved  no  less  obdurate  than  the 
first.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  stage 
the  play  himself,  which  he  did  with  most  flatter- 
ing success.  Kobrin  has  been  forced  since  then 
to  stage  more  than  one  other  of  his  plays.  And 
his  victories  over  the  managers  have  been  finan- 
cial as  well  as  moral. 
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PERSONS 


Israel  Ginsburg 

Frume,  his  wife 

Esther,  a  school-teacher 

Dave,  a  lawyer  r  their  children 

Abe,  also  known  as  "Izzie  the  Baby"  J 


is© 


THE  BLACK  SHEEP 


Scene:  An  apartment  house.  Esther's  study  in 
the  Ginsburg  home.  The  walls  are  a  bright  white; 
to  the  left  and  right,  white  doors,  leading  to  the  other 
rooms.  Esther,  dressed  simply,  is  seated  at  a  desk 
correcting  her  pupils1  test-papers,  marking  them 
from  time  to  time  with  a  pencil.  Not  far  from  the 
desk  a  book-case.  A  carpet  upon  the  floor.  Near 
the  wall,  a  telephone.  With  the  exception  of  two 
chairs  there  is  no  other  furniture.  From  the  right 
comes  the  sound  of  Israel  Ginsburg 's  voice  reading 
from  the  Gemara  with  the  traditional,  pious  intona- 
tion. Pause.  The  telephone  bell  rings.  Esther 
goes  to  the  telephone. 

Esther 

Hello!  Who  is  this?  Dave?  Hello,  Dave! 
What  am  I  doing  now?  I'm  looking  over  my  pupils' 
test-papers.  Yes,  examinations.  .  .  .  What's  that? 
No,  I  haven't  the  time  to  come  to  your  office  now. 
.  .  .  What's  the  matter?  Eh?  You  want  to  talk 
something  over  with  me?  About  what?  Dave, 
you  seem  to  be  excited!  Yes,  yes,  you're  terribly 
excited.  .  .  .  Eh?    You'll   be   home   soon?    Yes, 
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mamma  is  at  home.  She's  sitting  in  the  front- 
room,  listening  to  pa's  Gemara  reading,  as  usual. 
What?  Whether  pa  will  soon  be  in  the  store?  I 
don't  know.  Are  you  coming  soon?  All  right! 
Good  bye!  (Hangs  up  the  receiver  and  goes  back 
to  her  work.) 

Israel  Ginsburg. 
[Enters  from  the  right.    He  has  a  gray  beard, 
and  wears  a  four-cornered  skull-cap.    His 
hands  are  folded  behind  his  back.    He  is 
still  humming  the  Gemara  tune.] 
Who  rang  up  just  now?    Was  it  your  sweet- 
heart? 

Esther. 
No,  pa.    It  was  our  Dave. 

Israel. 
What  did  he  wish? 

Esther. 
I  don't  know.    He'll  soon  be  here.    He  seemed 
to  be  excited  about  something. 

Israel. 
Excited?    Our  Dave?    Perhaps  he  lost  a  case 
today.     But  no,  that  can't  be.     He's  too  good  a 
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lawyer.  Do  you  know  that  he's  practically  sure 
of  being  made  a  candidate  for  judge?  And  he'll 
certainly  be  elected.  I  should  say  so,  with  his 
reputation ! 

Esther. 
Yes,  pa.     Our  Dave  has  an  enviable  reputation. 

Israel. 
And  a  smart  head  on  his  shoulders.     [With  a 
smile.]    Whose    head    is    it,    eh?    Tell    me,    my 
teacher.     Whose? 


Esther. 

[Smiling. 


Yours,  pa,  yours! 


Israel. 

[Good-naturedly .  ] 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Now,  Miss  Teacher,  have  you 
learned  that  you've  got  to  have  all  your  wits  about 
you  when  you  sit  down  to  play  a  game  of  chess 
with  your  dad?  Three  games  from  you,  one  after 
the  other!  Bah!  Shame  yourself!  You  were 
so  helpless!  I  suppose  you  thought  that  playing 
a  game  of  chess  with  your  father  was  as  easy  as 
teaching  a  lesson  to  your  school  children!  When 
it  comes  to  chess  your  father  can  teach  you,  Miss 
Teacher! 
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Esther. 
You're  right,  pa. 

Israel. . 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Good  thing  you  know  it!  [Kisses 
her.]  At  the  same  time,  my  daughter,  I  wrack  my 
brains  enough  before  I  can  manage  to  win.  The 
most  difficult  page  of  the  Gemara  is  easier  for  me 
than  winning  a  game  of  chess  from  you.  You 
see?  Now  when  it  comes  to  your  sweetheart,  even 
if  he  is  a  doctor,  I  win  from  him  as  easy  as  count- 
ing one,  two,  three.  He  hasn't  got  the  sharp  wits 
of  my  children.  [With  the  pious,  Gemara  intona- 
tion.] Well,  I'll  have  to  be  going  to  the  store. 
I've  done  my  daily  page  of  the  Gemara.  And 
when  it  comes  to  genuine  knowledge,  it's  to  be 
found  only  there. 

Esther. 
Where? 

Israel. 
In  the  Gemara.  In  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  What  is 
not  contained  there?  The  laws,  the  most  acute 
discussions,  the  deepest  philosophy,  and  what  not? 
It  is  a  great  sea  of  wisdom.  Praised  and  thanked 
be  God  that  He  gave  me,  in  my  older  years,  the 
possibility  of  looking  into  the  Gemara  every  day. 
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It  is  as  if  I  bathed  my  mind  in  a  fresh,  sparkling, 
life-giving  spring.  .  .  . 

Frume. 
[Enters  from  the  right.    She  wears  a  wig.] 
You  here,  Esther?    I  thought  that  you  were 
out  with  your  sweetheart  in  his  machine. 

Esther. 
I  haven't  any  time  now  for  my  big  boy,  mamma. 
Now  I'm  busy  with  my  small  boys. 

Israel. 
Right,  daughter.  .  .  .  Your  big  boy  has  already 
passed  his  examination  before  you,  and  your  small 
boys  have  still  to  do  so.  No  wonder  the  children 
at  school  are  so  fond  of  you.  You're  so  devoted 
to  them! 

Esther. 
But  not  all  of  the  children  are  fond  of  me.     The 
bad  ones  don't  like  me  at  all. 

Israel. 

[With  a  sigh.] 
The  bad  ones.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  bad  children!    Our 
Abie,  too,  never  liked  his  teachers  when  he  went 
to  school.  .  .  . 
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Frume. 
Hush !    Now  he'll  begin  to  talk  about  Abie !     Off 
to  the  store!     Hurry! 

Israel. 
Isn't  it  true,  Frume?  Didn't  they  use  to  call 
you  to  school  every  day  on  account  of  Abie's  un- 
ruliness?  Even  then  you  could  see  that  he  was 
growing  up  into  a  fellow  who  would  need  watching. 
He  was  a  bad  child  at  school!  We  sent  him  to 
teachers  at  the  Hebrew  school,  for  a  few  hours  per 
day;  one  of  them  he  gave  a  black  eye;  he  knocked 
out  the  tooth  of  another,  and  the  third  one  he  came 
near  killing  altogether.  .  .  . 

Frume. 
Enough,  fool!    I'll  admit  he  isn't  as  able  as  our 
other  children.     But  he'll  grow  better  and  become 
a  man  in  time.  .  .  . 

Israel. 
A  man  in  time?    Isn't  he  already  a  big  bull  of 
twenty-eight? 

Esther. 
I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  few  days.     Where  is 
he? 
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Frume. 
He  went  off  to  Chicago.     The  firm  that  he  works 
for  sent  him  there  with  some  samples.  .  .  . 

Israel. 
How  long  will  he  work  for  them?  He  stays  on 
a  job  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  loafs  some 
more.  Then  he  suddenly  disappears  altogether. 
Then  he's  working  again.  And  sometimes,  — 
welcome  to  our  guest!  —  Mr.  Abie  comes  home 
with  a  battered  face.  What's  the  matter?  An 
accident!  Accidents  keep  happening  to  him  one 
after  the  other.  Really,  only  a  husky  chap  like 
him  could  survive  so  many  accidents!  .  .  . 

Esther. 
He  always  has  penty  of  money  with  him.  Where 
does  he  get  it? 

Frume. 
What  do  you  mean,  —  where  does  he  get  it? 
He  gets  a  good  salary  from  his  firm,  and  commis- 
sion, too.    So  he  told  me. 

Esther. 
I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  mamma.     I'm  afraid  that 
our  Dave  is  right.  .  .  .  Why  is  Abe  afraid  to  tell 
us  the  name  of  the  firm  that  employs  him? 
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Frume. 

You  know  our  Abe,  don't  you?  You  know  how 
stubborn  he  is.  Just  because  you  don't  believe 
him,  he  refuses  to  tell  you  whom  he  works  for. 


Israel. 

Why  should  he  have  to  work  for  strangers  alto- 
gether? His  father,  thank  God,  has  a  large  whole- 
sale grocery  business.  Then  why  not  wort  for 
his  father,  just  as  his  brother  Joe  does?  Then,  at 
least,  he'll  be  working  for  his  own  father  and  he 
won't  be  coming  home  so  often  with  a  battered 
face.  Frume,  you're  always  taking  his  part;  then 
tell  me,  why  doesn't  our  Dave  meet  with  accidents? 
Why  doesn't  Joe?  Why  should  they  always  be 
happening  to  Abe? 


Frume. 

You  old  fool,   would  you  want  something  to 
happen  to  all  of  them,  God  forbid? 


Israel. 

Not  to  them,  God  forbid —  But  I  would  wish 
that  sometime  or  other  a  real  accident  would  hap- 
pen to  Abe,  once  and  for  all,  and  an  end  to  it! 
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Frume 
Hush!     Better  bite  off  your  tongue,  you  mur- 
derer!   After  all,  he's  your  own  child,  you  old 
fool! 

Israel. 
My  wound,  you  mean!  He  is  the  black  sheep 
in  our  fold.  He  embitters  all  our  years.  We  don't 
know  what  he  does;  we  don't  know  what  he  thinks; 
where  he  gets  his  money  from;  where  he  travels 
for  his  firm,  if  he  travels  at  all!  All  we  know  is 
that  he  is  a  strong,  healthy  brute,  of  use  to  neither 
God  nor  man.  .  .  . 

Frume. 
There  are  worse  children  than  he.     Israel,  don't 
sin  with  your  talk!    He  is  not  as  black  as  you 
paint  him.  .  .  . 

Israel. 
Do  you  think  that  because  he  kisses  you  now 
and  then  he's  a  good  child? 


Frume. 
A  grown-up  son  that  is  as  fond  of  his  mother 
as  Abie  is  of  me  can't  be  altogether  bad.     And 
you  can't  convince  me  that  he  is. 
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Israel. 
There!  Go  talk  with  her!  If  it  weren't  for 
you,  he'd  have  been  told  to  keep  away  from  here 
long  ago.  Wait.  Wait.  Our  Dave  has  been 
trying  a  long  time  to  discover  the  firm  he  works 
for.     Leave  it  to  our  lawyer;  he'll  find  out.  .  .  . 

Frume. 
Find    out    what?    Fool,    you!    What    do    you 
suspect  him  of,  anyway? 

Israel. 
Frume,  I  have  suspected  him  for  a  long,  long 
time.  I  choke  it  back,  but  deep  down  in  my  heart 
I  believe  in  all  faith  that  he  works  for  no  firm  at 
all,  —  that  he  gets  his  money  from  gambling, 
card-playing  with  others  of  his  kind.  And  in  such 
resorts  as  those  he  meets  with  all  his  accidents,  too ! 

Esther. 
That's  what  I  believe,  also. 

Frume. 
Then  both  of  you  may  bite  your  tongues  off! 
Just  in  spite  of  you,  he  does  work  for  a  firm.  When 
he  comes  home,  please  God,  I'll  get  the  company's 
name.  And  then  I'll  make  a  fool  of  all  of  you. 
Israel,   you  heartless  man,   what  have  you  got 
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against  our  son?  If  he  isn't  as  capable  as  the  other 
children,  it's  too  late  now  to  do  anything  about  it. 
You  should  have  watched  him  before,  when  he 
was  a  child,  not  now,  when  he's  twenty-eight,  may 
he  live  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  * 

Israel. 
How  could  I  watch  him  then?  I  was  a  green- 
horn here.  I  had  to  provide  bread  and  rent  for 
my  family.  Do  you  remember  how  hard  I  worked? 
First  at  the  shop;  then,  when  I  bought  my  first 
little  grocery  store,  I  worked  harder  than  ever. 
Just  the  same  I  sent  him  to  school,  to  Hebrew 
school.  .  .  .  Well,  did  he  care  to  learn?.  ...  He 
ran  around  with  other  Jewish  fellows,  and  Irish 
and  Italian  loafers.  They  were  his  teachers,  and 
he  learned  from  them.  They  had  more  influence 
upon  him  than  his  greenhorn  father.  .  .  . 

Esther. 
It's  really  a  wonder  that  he  didn't  grow  up  into 
something  worse.  .  .  . 

Israel. 

What  do  you  think?    It's  really  a  miracle  from 

heaven!    He  might  have  grown  up  into  a  robber, 

a  murderer,  and  what  not? 

*This  phrase  is  added  by  the  superstitious  when  speaking 
of  age. 
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Frume. 
Then  you  may  well  thank  God  that  he  grew 
up  as  he  did,  considering  the  companions  he  had. 
...  Do  you  remember  when  we  lived  on  Monroe 
Street?  Do  you  remember  his  chum  Bennie,  who 
lived  next  door  to  our  apartment?  That  little 
bandit  was  at  that  time  sent  somewhere  to  the 
Island. 

Israel. 
I  remember.  ...  On  account  of  that  horrible 
affair  of  the  little  girl.  .  .  .  And  he  was  Abie's  best 
friend!  .  .  .  Lived  in  the  same  house,  next  door 
to  each  other.  Oh,  the  doors  of  our  tenement 
houses!  How  many  Jewish  children  they  have 
already  led  to  ruin !  .  .  . 

Frume. 

The  doors,  you  say?    How  are  the  doors  to 
blame? 

Israel. 
Because,  when  you  live  in  a  tenement-house, 
you  never  know  who's  living  behind  the  door  next 
to  you.  In  the  same  tenement-house  there  live 
persons  who  have  come  together  from  various  lands 
and  cities;  you  don't  know  them,  —  they're  total 
strangers.     Behind  one  door  there  may  live  an 
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angel,  and  behind  the  next,  —  a  devil,  a  demon. 
Here  there  may  dwell  parents  with  children  that 
bring  pleasure  to  their  hearts,  and  there,  —  behind 
the  very  next  door,  —  parents  with  children  that 
had  better  never  have  been  born.  .  .  . 

Esther. 
I  see  your  point,  papa.    You  are  right.     In  the 
tenement-house  purity  and  righteousness  live  next 
to  filth  and  crime,  and  often  one  doesn't  know  of 
the  other.  .  .  . 

Israel. 
Yes,  my  child.  That's  just  what  I  mean.  .  .  . 
Just  as  when  Saturday  comes,  behind  one  door 
there  reposes  the  Holy  Sabbath,  and  behind  the 
other  the  same  spirit  as  on  week-days,  so  here 
beauty  and  righteousness  are  neighbors  with  ugli- 
ness and  debasement.  .  .  . 

Esther. 
And  those  different  doors  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  bringing-up  of  the  tenement  children  .  .  . 

Israel. 
Yes,  my  daughter.     Because  the  fathers  of  the 
children,  usually  greenhorns  and  poor,  haven't  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  children 
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properly.  So  the  children  are  brought  up  by  the 
doors.  If  one  door  leads  them  upon  the  right  path, 
they  go  to  the  libraries,  to  the  colleges,  and  they 
grow  up  into  men  and  women  that  we  may  be  proud 
of.  If  another  door  leads  them,  God  forbid,  upon 
the  wrong  road,  then  they  roam  the  streets,  stand 
on  the  corners  and  grow  up  into  animals,  —  a  mis- 
fortune to  their  parents  and  a  disgrace  to  their 
race.  .  .  .  Woe  to  that  child  that  enters  the  wrong 
door !  You,  my  daughter,  and  Joe  and  Dave,  thank 
God,  wandered  through  the  right  door.  And  you 
are  all  a  source  of  deepest  pleasure  to  me.  And 
because  Abie  stumbled  through  the  door  where 
Bennie  lived,  I  carry  a  wound  in  my  heart.  Oh, 
daughter,  how  we  must  watch  those  doors!  .  .  . 
Well.     I  must  be  running  over  to  the  store! 

Frume. 
First  have  a  glass  of  tea.  .  .  . 

Israel. 
I'll  soon  be  back  and  drink  it  then.     [Exit,  right] 

Frume. 
Woe  is  me !    All  he  does  is  talk  about  Abie !    Not 
a  day  passes  without  it.    And    you,    too!     And 
Joe!    And  Dave!    What  do  you  all  want  of  him? 
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Esther. 
Mamma,  why  don't  we  know  what  his  work  is? 
Why  is  he  afraid  to  tell  where  he  works?  Where 
does  he  get  all  his  money?  Where  does  he  get  the 
diamond  rings?  Why  are  accidents  always  hap- 
pening to  him?  .  .  .  We've  asked  him  all  these 
things  more  than  once  during  the  past  few  years. 
And  he  laughs  at  us  in  his  impudent  way! 


Frume. 
If  you  only  spoke  to  him  kindly,  he  would  answer. 
He  doesn't  even  want  to  tell  me  because  he's 
angry  with  all  of  you.  Do  you  imagine  I  haven't 
asked  him  where  he  works?  Ever  so  often.  "My 
dear  son,"  I'd  say.  "Tell  them  where  you  work. 
Let  them  stop  their  talking."  And  do  you  know 
what  he  answered? 

Esther. 
Well? 

Frume. 
"Just  because  they  talk  so  much  I  won't  tell 
them.  And  I  won't  tell  you,  either,  mamma. 
Because  I  know  that  you'll  tell  them.  And  just 
to  spite  them,  I  don't  want  them  to  know  what  I 
do  or  where  I  work."  .  .  .  [The  telephone  bell  rings.] 
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Esther. 

[Goes  to  the  telephone.} 
Hello?  Who  is  it?  Dave?  Well?  You're  at 
the  corner  drugstore?  You  want  me  to  come  down? 
What  do  you  mean,  —  me  to  come  down?  Eh? 
You  want  to  talk  something  over  with  me  before 
you  come  up  to  the  house?  [Nervously.]  Dave, 
what  has  happened?  Something  has  happened. 
I  can  tell!    Dave  .  .  .  Eh?     Concerning  Abe?  .  .. 

Frume. 

[Frightened.] 
What's  the  matter  with  Abe?  Another  accident? 
[Runs  over  to  the  telephone.]  Ask  him  what's  hap- 
pened to  Abe!  [Seizes  the  receiver  from  Esther's 
grasp.}  Dave,  Dave,  what  has  happened  to  Abe? 
Tell  me !  He  went  off  to  Chicago.  Was  his  train 
wrecked?  Tell  me,  for  God's  sake.  I'm  ready 
to  faint! 

Abe. 
[Appears  in  the  door  at  the  right.    He  is  tall 
and  strong.    His  right  arm  is  bandaged, 
and  in  a  sling.    He  stops  upon  the  thresh- 
old] 

Esther. 
Why!    Here  he  is! 
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Frume. 
What!    [Stands   astounded,    her    distended   eyes 
gazing  at  Abe.] 

Esther. 

[At  the  telephone.] 
Dave!    Abe  just  came  in !    What  are  you  shout- 
ing about  there?    Dave!    Dave!     [Hangs  up  the 
receiver.]    What  can  that  be? 

Abe. 
Hello,  mamma! 

Frume. 
May  God  be  praised  and  thanked  that  you  are 
at  least  alive,  my  son!    What  new  accident  is  this? 
Accidents  seem  to  follow  you  around!     [Approaches 
him.]    What  happened  to  your  hand? 

Abe. 

[His  face  contracts  with  pain.] 
Oh!     Easy  there!    Don't  touch  me!    It  hurts 
terribly ! 

Frume. 
Where  were  you  hurt?     Good  heavens! 

Abe. 
I  fell  from  a  car.     Can  I  have  a  cold  compress? 
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Frume. 
I'll  bring  in  a  basin  of  water  at  once!    Accidents 
seem  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes !    Where  were 
you  hurt?    In  Chicago,  or  here? 

Abe. 
What's  the  difference?    I  was  hurt  in  the  hand. 
That's  all. 

Frume. 
Yes.    You're  always  hurt  in  the  hand,  in  the 
eye,  in  the  head,  but  your  father  and  I  feel  it  in 
our  hearts.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  child!     [Exit,  right.] 

Esther. 
Why  don't  you  take  out  an  accident  policy?  Just 
imagine  how  much  money  you  would  have  received 
up  to  today! 

Abe. 

[Smiling.] 
I  have  pity  upon  the  companies.     I'd  make  'em 
go  into  bankruptcy. 

Esther. 
Can  you  feel  pity,  then? 

Abe. 
Why  not? 
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Esther. 
[Looks  at  him  and  shrugs  her  shoulders.] 
And  you  want  to  make  us  believe  that  all  these 
accidents  happen  to  you  in  honest  work? 

Abe. 
J  want  to  make  you  believe?  Do  you  think 
that  I  care  what  a  bunch  of  "kikes"  like  you  think 
about  me?  I  don't  give  a  damn  for  all  of  you! 
Confound  it!  The  minute  I  come  home  they're 
all  at  my  throat!  Bow  wow!  They  attack  me 
like  a  pack  of  dogs!  If  it  weren't  for  mamma, 
you'd  never  see  me  here!  .  .  . 

Esther. 
And  do  you  think  we'd  long  for  you? 

Abe. 
Bark  away!    Bow  wow!    Believe  me,   if  you 
weren't  my  sister  I'd  see  that  you'd  bark  in  a 
different  way. 

Esther. 

[Frightened,  recoils  from  him.] 
What  eyes!    Like  a  murderer's! 

Abe. 
To  hell  with  you.     [Exit,  left,  banging  the  door 
behind  him.] 
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Dave. 

{Enters  from  the  door  at  the  right.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty  odd  years.  He  is 
greatly  excited.] 

Esther. 

{Rushes  toward  him.] 
Dave!    How  awful  you  look! 

Dave. 

[Excitedly.] 
Esther,  I  have  discovered  the  firm  for  whom  he 
works.  ...  I  learned  it  by  accident  It  hap- 
pened that  today,  on  my  way  from  court,  I  passed 
by  a  certain  house  on  Ninth  Street  where  a  police- 
raid  was  taking  place.  And  I  saw  him  jump  from 
a  window.  Now  I  know  his  firm  and  the  name 
under  which  he  works.  .  .  . 


Esther. 


Dave,  what  are  you  saying? 


[Trembling. 


Dave. 
I  never  imagined  it  would  be  so  bad,  sister.     I 
pictured  everything,  —  but  not  that.     Not  that. 

Esther. 
What  is  he?    A  thief?    A  robber?    A  gambler? 
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Dave. 
Worse.     Far  worse  than   a  murderer!    Where 
is  he? 

Esther. 
In  that  room.     My  God!     My  God! 

Dave. 

[Going  over  to  the  door  at  the  left  and  knocking.] 

What  is  he  doing  there,  the  bandit?    What  does 

he  mean  by  polluting  the  house  where  my  sister 

breathes,   the  outcast?     Open   the  door,   bandit! 

Open  the  door! 

Abe. 
[Comes  out.    He  is  putting  on  his  coat  with 
his  left  hand.] 
What's  the  matter,  lawyer?    What  are  you  bark- 
ing about? 

Dave. 
What  do  they  call  you,  eh?    What's  your  name? 

Abe. 

[Calmly.] 
What's  my  name?    Roosevelt,  Wilson,  McKin- 
ley.  .  .  .  Well? 

Dave. 
Your  name  is  "Izzie  the  Baby,"  eh? 
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Abe. 
Well?    You  know.    Then  what  are  you  asking 
for? 

Dave. 
And  I  know  the  firm  for  which  you  work,  too. 

Abe, 
Well? 

Dave. 

You  work  for  a  firm  that  deals  in  human  bodies. 
You're  a  white-slave  leader!  .  .  . 

Esther. 
My  God!    [Presses  her  hands  to  her  head,  in 
horror.    From  the  right  are  heard  the  voices  of  Israel 
and  Frume.] 

Abe. 
Here  comes  mamma!    Dave!    Don't  kill  her 
with  the  news! 

Dave. 
I  intend  to  give  you  over  to  the  District  Attorney. 

Abe. 
All  right!  All  right!    Do  as  you  please!  .  .  . 
But  have  pity  on  mamma.  .  .  .  Damn  it!    It's 
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your  luck  that  my  right  arm  is  in  a  sling.  .  .  .  But 
I  can  move  my  left  yet.  .  .  .  Keep  quiet,  I  say! 
Damn  you!  [Frume  enters  with  a  basin  of  water. 
Israel  follows  her.] 

Esther. 
[Rushes  over  to  Dave  and  entreats  him  in  a 
choked,  trembling  voice] 
Don't  tell  them!    You'll  kill  them! 

Israel. 

[Seeing  Abe.] 

Ahem!    Welcome    to   the   guest!    A   stranger! 

And  now  you've  lost  your  hand  at  your  work,  too? 

Frume. 
Israel!    I  asked  you  to  say  nothing!    He  will 
tell  us  today  for  whom  he  works. 

Dave. 
/  can  tell  you  that,  mamma.     I  know  now  the 
firm  he  works  for. 

Esther. 

[Seizing  Dave  by  the  arm.] 
Dave! 
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Dave. 

Let  me  speak !  They  must  know  it !  Everybody 
must  know  what  a  dangerous  business  that  is! 
Papa,  do  you  know  what  he  does? 

Abe. 
[Seizes  Dave  with  his  left  hand.] 
Keep  quiet,  I  say.     I'll  knock  the  stuffings  out 
of  you!    Damn  you! 

Israel. 

[Grasps  Abe  by  the  arm.] 
Let  go  of  Dave! 

Abe. 
My  hand !    Damn  it !     [Lets  go  of  Dave  and  brings 
his  left  hand  to  his  bandaged  arm.] 

Frume. 

[Confused.    Places  the  basin  of  water  upon  a 
chair.] 
What's  the  matter  here? 


Israel. 

Tell  us  now,  Dave.     What  have  you  discovered 
about  him? 
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Dave. 
[With  stifled  tears  in  his  voice.] 
I  pity  you,  —  you  and  mamma  .  .  .  But  I  must 
tell  it  to  you!  I  must!  Papa,  do  you  know  his 
real  name?  Not  Abe,  but  "Izzie  the  Baby."  And 
the  firm  for  which  he  works  deals  in  women's 
bodies,  in  destroying  manhood,  in  misleading 
innocent  girls.  He's  a  "cadet."  That's  what 
your  son  is! 

Israel. 

[Thunderstruck.] 
What?  .  .  .  [Looks  about  him  with  eyes  distended. 

Frume. 
[Winces j  as  if  struck  by  a  heavy  blow  and  for 
a   moment  stands   breathless.     Then  sud- 
denly she  speaks  with  a  stifled  voice.] 
Dave,  I'll  scratch  your  eyes  out  for  you  for  such 
words!    Abe,  my  own  son!    Tell  them  now  where 
you  work!    Or  tell  me  alone!     Come  with  me  into 
your  room,  and  tell  me.     [Dave  laughs  bitterly.] 

Esther. 

[Weeping.] 
Mamma,  it  is  the  truth! 

Frume. 
Hush!    Not  a  word!    Do  you  want  me  to  go 
insane?    It's  a  lie!     Somebody  invented  it  against 
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him!    Abe,  my  darling  son,  it's  a  lie,  isn't  it?  .  .  . 
[A  be  lowers  his  head  and  is  silent.] 

Israel. 
[Trembling  and  murmuring.] 
Why  is  he  silent?    Speak,  speak!    Is  that  the 
truth? 

Dave. 
I  have  the  facts.    He  can't  deny  it! 

Frume. 

[To  Dave.] 
Wretch!  Keep  quiet!  I'll  smash  my  head 
against  the  wall!  Abie!  Have  pity  on  your  old 
mother!  You  love  me,  I  know  you  do,  my  son! 
Say  that  what  Dave  has  told  us  is  a  lie!  It  can't 
be!  .  .  .  You  were  born  of  respectable  parents! 
The  same  mother  that  bore  the  good,  honorable 
children  bore  you,  too!  The  same  milk  that  they 
sucked,  you  sucked,  too!  Abie,  you  are  named 
after  my  father.  He  was  an  upright  Jew,  a  Rabbi 
revered  by  his  whole  town.  Answer,  Abie!  An- 
swer!   For  —  for  I'll  go  mad ! 

Abe. 

[Muttering.] 
Mamma,  I  am  lost!    I  am  helpless!  .  .  .  Why 
didn't  you  strangle  me  when  I  was  a  small  boy? 
Damn  it  all! 
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Frume. 
[Wringing  her  hands,  and  murmuring  in  con- 
fusion] 
What?    You  don't  deny  it?    Then,  —  then  it's 
all  —  [Esther  rushes  to  her  mother.] 


Israel. 

[Trembling] 
Well,  Frume?  Well?  It  was  you  who  took  his 
side  all  the  time  .  .  .  Now  rejoice  in  him !  Rejoice 
In  him!  .  .  .  Lord  of  the  universe,  for  what  sins 
of  mine  does  this  come  to  me?  A' son  of  minel 
Here  I  was  enjoying  a  little  pleasure  from  my  other 
children  and  beginning  to  get  a  little  joy  out  of 
life  after  all  my  years  of  worry  and  struggle  in 
America!  Good  God,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  punished  me  with  eternal  poverty; 
rather  would  I  have  died  a  pauper,  wrapped  in  a 
shroud  paid  for  by  a  stranger,  than  to  be  wealthy 
and  have  such  a  son!  Rather  should  you  not 
have  given  me  the  three  good  children,  than  to 
have  given  me  such  a  child!  What's  to  be  done 
now?    Where  can  we  bury  ourselves? 

Dave. 
Bury  him\    That's  what  we  must  do!    Call  up 
the  District  Attorney  .  .  . 
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Israel. 

[Muttering.] 
No!    No!     [Lowers  his  head.] 

Dave. 
Papa,  we  must  not  conceal  such  a  leper!  Let  us 
point  him  out  to  the  whole  world  and  wipe  out 
the  stain  that  he  has  brought  upon  us.  Then  the 
world,  too,  will  see  what  destruction  such  ruffians 
cause  in  the  hearts  of  their  parents!  [Goes  to 
the  telephone.]  I'll  call  up  the  District  Attorney's 
office  right  away! 

Abe. 

[Suddenly] 
See  here,  lawyer!    Now  I  can  talk  to  you  openly. 
You  let  the  District  Attorney  alone!    It's  a  pity 
for  mamma  to  lose  two  sons.  .  .  . 

Dave. 
We'll  see  about  that  later.  .  .  .[Taking  down  the 
receiver.]     Hello!  .  .  . 

Frume. 

[Rushing  over  to  Dave.] 
What  are  you  doing?     [Seizes  the  receiver.] 

Dave. 
Mamma,  let  the  serpent  be  strangled — 
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Frume. 
Not  by  you!    Not  by  you!     [Again  seizing  the 
receiver.] 

Israel. 

[Raising  his  head.] 
Dave,  go  away  from  the  telephone.     You  mustn't 
turn  informer.     No.     God  will  be  his  judge!  .  .  . 
[Turns  to  Abe]     Go!     [Points  to  the  door] 

Abie. 
All  right!    All  right!     [Thrusts  his  hat  nervously 
upon  his  head] 

Israel. 
When  I  die,  dare  not  come  to  my  funeral!     For 
I  will  curse  you  from  my  grave ! 

Frume. 
[Suddenly  striking  her  head  with  her  hands] 
Children!     Children!     I  am  going  mad!    [Bursts 
into  tears] 

Abe. 
[Stepping  impulsively  toward  his  mother] 
Mamma,  please.     Devil  take  me!    Don't  cry! 

Israel. 

[Standing  in  Abe's  way] 
Don't  take  a  step  nearer  to  her.     She  is  no 
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longer  your  mother.    I  am  no  more  your  father. 
And  this  is  no  more  your  home.     Out! 

Abe. 

[With  a  bitter  laugh.] 

All  right!    All  right!    I'll  go!    [Goes  to  the  door 

at  the  right  and  stops  for  a  moment.]    Mister  lawyer, 

I  thank  you.    Now  you've  freed  me  from  the  whole 

bunch  of  you!    To  hell  with  you  all!     [Exit.] 

Israel. 
[Follows  Abe  with  his  eyes.    Suddenly  his 
whole  body  shudders.    From  Esther's  desk 
he  seizes  a  pen-knife  and,  with  a  stifled 
moan,  cuts  of  a  corner  of  his  coat*    He 
cries  out,  with  a  choked  voice.] 
Blessed  be  the  Righteous  Judge!     [Sinks  to  the 
ground.] 

Frume. 
[Wavers,  then  sinks  to  the  floor  beside  her  husband.] 

CURTAIN 


*Among  orthodox  Jews  the  garment  is  rent,  upon  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family,  in  token  of  mourning.  For 
a  week  after  the  burial  no  adult  may  sit  upon  a  chair,  but 
must  occupy  a  low  seat.  The  ceremony  is  also  observed 
when,  as  a  result  of  marrying  out  of  the  faith,  or  some  such 
crime  as  Abe  is  guilty  of  in  the  present  play,  a  son  or  daughter 
is  cast  out  of  the  family  and  mourned  as  dead. 
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PERSONS 

A  Thin,  Weird  Old  Man. 
A  Woman  Spirit. 
The  Poet. 
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Scene  :  A  garden.  Night.  The  middle  of  spring. 
Through  the  semi-darkness  the  moon  appears  from 
time  to  time.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  a  thin,  weird 
form  is  beheld;  it  is  garbed  in  a  gray  priest's  cloak, 
and  has  a  white  beard  and  long,  gray  hair.  The 
form,  with  its  broad,  high  forehead  furrowed  by  many 
deep  wrinkles,  sits  with  its  back  against  a  tree  and 
gazes  before  it  with  a  sardonic  smile.  The  song  of 
a  nightingale  is  heard,  and  from  behind  the  trees 
sound  the  notes  of  a  flute.  From  the  direction 
toward  which  the  gray  figure  is  gazing  comes  a  young 
poet,  —  a  pale  youth  with  dreamy  eyes  and  long, 
black  locks.  He  walks  as  in  a  dream,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  moon;  his  countenance  bears  an  other-worldly 
expression. 

Poet. 

[Halts  suddenly,  and  murmurs  to  himself.] 
Really  now,  what  is  the  secret  of  life?  .  .  .  What 
is  the  soul  of  existence?  .  .  .  Who  will  give  me  an 
answer  to  this  great  riddle? 

Old  Man. 

[With  dry  laughter.] 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 
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Poet. 
Whose  laughter  was  that?  [Notices  the  weird 
form.}  An  old  man!  Graybeard,  what  are  you 
doing  here  at  the  dead  of  night?  Or  can  it  be  that 
you  have  no  pillow  on  which  to  lie,  to  rest  your 
hoary  head? 

Old  Man. 
I  love  to  be  awake,  and  it  is  easier  for  me  to 
keep  awake  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  night. 
You  do  not  recognize  me,  eh? 

Poet. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  once  saw  you,  as  in  a 
dream.  .  .  . 

Old  Man. 

[Laughing  with  his  dry  laughter] 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    Correct!    As  in  a  dream.  .  .  . 
You  poets  seldom  see  the  clear  thought  in  its  reality. 
You  are  a  dream  within  a  dream.  .  .  . 

Poet. 
What  do  you  mean?    I  do  not  understand. 

Old  Man. 
All  life  is  a  dream  and  you,  poet,  are  a  dream 
within  that  dream.  .  .  . 
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Poet. 

[With  a  start.] 
Is  life,  then,  only  a  dream?  Oh,  white-haired 
sage,  that  is  the  question  that  consumes  me.  I 
want  to  discover  the  soul  of  existence.  I  want  to 
know  what  life  is.  For  the  sake  of  my  fellow 
beings  I  want  to  solve  this  eternal  riddle.  It  gives 
me  no  rest.  It  drives  me  from  place  to  place.  It 
wearies  me,  tortures  me,  and  I  can  find  no  clear 
solution  either  among  men  or  in  books,  either  in 
the  light  of  day  or  the  darkness  of  night.  Oh, 
sage,  maybe  you  can  unveil  this  great  mystery! 
Reveal  the  secret  and  silence  my  despair! 

Old  Man. 
Young  poet,  dreamer,  look  around  and  tell  me, 
what  do  you  see? 

Poet. 

[Looking  about  him.] 
I  see  springtime  hovering  over  field  and  forest, 
waking  and  creating  a  new,  green  life  .  .  .[With 
ecstasy.]    How  beautiful,  how  glorious!  .  .  . 

Old  Man. 
[Taking  from  under  his  cloak  a  pair  of  glasses 
and  handing  it  to  the  Poet.] 
And  now  look  at  the  same  scene  through  these 
clear  glasses  of  thought.  .  .  . 
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Poet. 

[Looks  through  the  glasses.] 
Great  God! 

Old  Man. 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha!  .  .  .  What  do  you  see? 

Poet. 
Everything  is  wrapped  as  in  a  white  shroud,  —  ) 
field  and  forest  alike.  ...  A  gray,  cold  wind 
blows.  .  .  .  The  trees  are  naked,  without  a  leaf, 
covered  with  snow,  with  their  dead  limbs  stretched 
stiffly  toward  the  gray  sky.  .  .  .  What  a  frightful 
picture! 

Old  Man. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  dream  that  you  call  "Life," 
—  the  great  part  of  the  dream.  .  .  .  And  now, 
young  poet,  look  again  with  your  naked  eye  and 
tell  me,  —  what  do  you  see? 

Poet. 

[Looking  before  him.] 
The  moon  pours  down  her  white  beams  and  ) 
under  its  rays  everything  is  enthralled  in  magic 
and  melancholy.     And  the  nightingale  trills  to  her. 
With  what  deep  longing  the  nightingale  sings  to ) 
her!  .  .  . 
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Old  Man. 
The  nightingale,  too,  is  as  far  from  reality  as 
you,  man  of  feeling.  You,  too,  sing  to  the  moon, 
and  forget  altogether  that  she,  a  sattelite,  deceives 
you  with  her  false  light.  And  just  as  false  as 
that  light  is,  even  as  false  is  the  light  of  all  life.  .  .  . 

Poet. 
That  is  not  true,  old  man!  Life  is  not  a  false 
light,  nor  is  it  a  dream.  The  fiery  yearning  in  me, 
the  desires  that  agitate  me,  igniting  and  burning 
my  soul  —  the  joy  of  creating  —  the  impulse 
toward  self-expression,  toward  revealing  myself 
to  my  fellow  beings  in  word  and  deed  —  the  torture 
of  unanswered  questions,  —  the  tears  of  despair, 
—  the  laughter  of  friends,  —  all  this  cannot  be 
merely  a  dream,  merely  a  false  light.  [The  notes 
of  the  flute  grow  stronger  and  are  filled  with  dreamy 
yearning.]  Listen.  .  .  .  Somebody  is  playing  there 
upon  a  flute.  What  longing!  Can  then,  anyone 
without  true  feeling  express  such  deep  yearning? 
As  if  the  very  soul  of  life  itself  were  floating  upon 
the  air,  sighing  out  all  its  desires.  [The  flute 
becomes  silent.] 

Old  Man. 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    The  soul  of  life.  .  .  .  Vanity 
of  vanities!  ...  A  moonbeam  that  glitters  for  a 
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moment,  —  a  springtime  that  blooms  for  a  day  and 
is  swallowed  by  winter.  A  day  that  sinks  into  night. 
A  dream  in  reality,  that  is  soon  stilled  by  sleep.  .  . . 
Young  poet,  take  another  look  through  the  glasses 
of  clear  thought  and  tell  me,  what  do  you  see? 

Poet. 

[Looking  through  the  glasses.] 
I  see  before  me  a  confusion  of  roads,  broad  and 
narrow,  and  all  of  them  lead  downward.  .  .  . 

Old  Man. 
And  what  else  do  you  see? 

Poet. 
They  all  lead  down  into  a  deep  valley.  .  .  .  And 
something  black  is  there,  —  horrible,  deep.  .  .  . 
An  abyss!  And  in  the  abyss  .  .  .  what  is  that 
there?  My  God!  Corpses!  .  .  .  Human  bones. 
.  .  .  Skeletons  mingled  with  the  earth! 

Old  Man. 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    That  is  the  end  of  the  dream. 

Poet. 

[In  despair.] 

What  a  frightful  vision!    But  surely  that  is  not 

the  end  of  life?    Above  this  horrible  abyss  life 
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continues  to  flourish.  I  know  that  I  shall  some- 
time die,  but  my  soul  will  live  in  my  works  and 
in  the  generations  that  will  spring  from  me.  .  .  . 


Old  Man. 

Vanity  of  vanities.  .  .  .  There  will  come  a  time 
when  a  wandering  star  will  wander  in  the  direction 
of  this  earth  and  will  put  an  end  to  all  your  works 
and  your  generations.  Heaven  and  earth  will  be 
a  confused  mass.  Fire  and  water,  the  highest 
virtue  and  the  lowest  debasement,  the  most  glorious 
beauty  and  the  most  repellant  ugliness,  the  wisest 
of  mankind  and  the  meanest  of  animals,  saint  and 
sinner,  rich  and  poor,  tribe  and  nation,  customs, 
languages  and  all,  will  be  destroyed  and  leave  not 
a  trace  behind.  .  .  .  Then  will  the  long,  long  dream 
itself  be  interrupted.  ...  Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 


Poet. 

[Overwhelmed.] 
Enough,  graybeard,  enough!  Your  talk  and 
your  laughter  pour  poison  into  my  heart,  and  slay 
all  the  desires  of  my  soul.  Of  what  avail,  then,  are 
all  the  high  striving  and  the  burning  impulse  to 
immortalize  yourself  among  your  fellow  beings, 
if  everything  is  only  — 
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Old  Man. 
Is  only  vanity  of  vanities.     Yes,  young  poet, 
all  of  this  is  clearly  seen  when  you  look  through 
the  glasses  of  reason. 

Poet. 
[Throws  the  glasses  violently  toward  the  old  man.] 
Take  them  away!  I  don't  want  to  look  through 
them  any  more.  Those  are  not  glasses  of  reason, 
but  of  black  death!  No,  I  don't  believe  it!  Life 
has  a  soul  that  is  immortal,  and  an  aim  other  than 
eternal  death.  If  death  is  its  ultimate  goal,  then 
why  were  we  born  in  the  first  place?  Why,  then, 
all  this  hoping,  desiring,  striving,  —  this  unrest, 
the  torture,  the  eternal  seeking,  the  endless  struggle? 
[Falls  to  his  knees;  in  ecstasy.]  Oh,  glorious,  mighty 
Nature!  In  you,  in  you  alone  is  hidden  the  secret 
of  your  creation!  Let  me  press  my  glowing  lips 
close  to  your  life-giving,  odorous  bosom,  and  weep 
out  for  you  all  the  tears  that  my  restless  spirit  has 
called  to  my  eyes.  Reveal  me  your  soul!  Give 
me  a  glimpse  into  your  eternity!  You  gave  me  a 
soul,  one  out  of  thousands,  so  that  I  might  feel 
your  beauty;  you  gave  me  keen  eyes  that  I  might 
perceive  your  glories,  and  warm  blood  that  I  might 
love  your  life.  I  feel  your  beauty,  yet  I  do  not 
understand  it.  I  gaze  upon  your  splendors,  yet 
they  remain  a  secret  to  me.     I  love  your  life,  yet 
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know  not  why.  Surely  the  perfume  of  your  flowers 
is  not  a  dream?  Surely  the  life-giving  breath  of 
glorious  springtime  is  not  a  dream?  And  the 
dazzling  song  of  beautiful  women's  eyes,  —  are 
they  but  a  dream?  The  turbulent  will  to  live  that 
leaves  my  soul  no  rest,  —  is  that,  too,  a  dream? 
Oh  mighty,  glorious  Nature,  still  my  anguish! 
What  is  life?  What  is  your  soul?  What  is  your 
goal?  [The  notes  of  the  flute  are  now  heard  again, 
nearer.  The  nightingale  begins  to  sing  more  passion- ; 
ately.  Golden  stars  twinkle  in  the  heavens.  The 
woman  spirit  appears,  barefoot  and  enveloped  in  blue. 
She  wears  a  wreath  upon  her  head,  carries  another 
upon  her  arm  and  is  playing  upon  a  flute.] 

Old  Man. 

[Uneasy,  sits  back  further.] 

The    seductress    is    coming,  —  the    seductress. 

She  who  spins  the  fabric  of  the  long,  foolish  dream! 

Poet. 

[Rising  upon  his  knees,  holds  out  his  hands 

to  the  apparition.    He  is  enthralled] 

What  a  heavenly  vision!    A  dream  of  paradise! 

A  dream  of  paradise!    [Trembles  in  every  limb.] 

How  burning  are  the  notes  of  her  flute!    They 

fire  my  blood!    They  intoxicate  me!     [The  woman 

ceases  playing  and  throws  to  the  poet  a  flower  from 
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her  chaplet.  He  gives  a  start.]  Who  are  you, 
beautiful  vision?  A  heavenly  happiness  beams 
on  your  face;  in  your  eyes  are  mirrored  springtime 
suns.  You  don't  look  at  all  like  a  creature  of  this 
earth.     Oh,  tell  me.     Who  are  you? 

Woman. 
I  am  the  soul  of  life.  .  .  .  Rise,  child  of  man, 
come  closer  to  me,  and  the  great  secret  of  life  will 
be  revealed  to  you. 

Poet. 

[Springing  up] 
Oh  !     [Stands  before  her  as  if  entranced.]      You 
look  familiar  to  me.     Haven't  I  met  you  somewhere 
before? 

Woman. 
More  than  once.     When  you  composed  your 
poems,   when   you   yearned   for   the   caresses   of 
the  beautiful  woman.  .  .  . 

Poet. 
And  what  is  your  name? 

Woman. 
My  name  is  Love  I 
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Poet. 

[Enthralled.] 
Love! 

Old  Man. 

The  white  dove  with  the  fangs  of  a  serpent.  .  .  . 
The  sweet,  honied  lips  that  poison  all  dreamers 
.  .  .  The  treacherous,  dangerous  cat  that  licks 
their  hand  with  its  tongue  and  with  its  sharp  claws 
tears  into  their  hearts.  .  .  .  The  usurer,  who  for 
a  moment  of  dreamed  happiness  asks  a  life  of 
payment.  .  .  .  The  form  with  a  thousand  false 
faces  that  peoples  the  dream.  .  .  .  Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 

Woman. 

Ah,  the  old  investigator  is  here !  What  are  you 
doing  here,  Cold  Thought? 

Old  Man. 
I  came  to  wake  the  young  dreamer  from  his 
dream.    He  wants  to  know  what  life  is,  —  its  soul 
and  its  goal.  .  .  . 

Woman. 
Not    you,    ancient    delver,  —  not    you,    Cold 
Thought,  can  give  the  answer  to  that.     You  are 
too  dry,  too  cold  to  feel  the  soul  of  life.  .  .  . 
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Old  Man. 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    Vanity  of  vanities!    The  old 
philosopher  Preacher  said  that  long  ago! 

Woman. 
Yes,  but  he  spoke  that  after  I,  the  soul  of  life, 
had  abandoned  him;  when  he  had  ceased  to  feel 
me,  Love,  in  his  veins;  when  age  decked  his  brow 
with  snow  and  imprisoned  his  heart  in  ice,  freezing 
his  blood,  veiling  his  eyes  with  a  dark  cloud  and 
covering  all  the  feelings  and  desires  of  his  soul 
with  a  frost-dew.  Then  only,  with  his  black,  cold 
thought  did  he  become  aware  of  death  and  in  his 
terror  utter  the  words  "Vanity  of  vanities."  As 
long  as  he  felt  me  within  him,  me,  Love,  me,  the  — 
soul  of  life,  he  sang  a  "Song  of  Songs"  to  life.  .  .  . 

Old  Man. 
That  merely  proves  what  a  seductress  you  are 
in  this  dream  that  foolish  mankind  calls  life. 
Young  dreamer,  let  her  not  mislead  you.  As 
surely  as  one  and  one  are  two,  so  surely  is  life  but 
vanity  of  vanities.  ... 

Woman. 
Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    With  you,  cold  thought,  onej 
and  one  always  make  a  dry  two.     And  with  me 
one    and    one    often    make  —  one.     One    soulful 
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heart,  a  single  being,  one  passionate  desire,  one 
dream,  one  kiss,  one  complete  self -forgetting.  .  .  . 

Old  Man. 
One    vanity    of    vanities.  .  .  .  Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 
[Rises  and  hands  the  glasses  to  the  poet.]    Look! 

Poet. 
[Looks  at  the  woman  through  the  glasses  of  thought.] 
Ugliness!  Seduction!  Wantonness!  Lies! 
Treachery!  Wickedness!  Evil  speech!  Deception! 
Baseness!  Filth!  Unhappiness!  Oh!  [Recoils 
before  her  with  disgust.] 

Woman. 

[Smiling.] 
Don't  run  away  from  me,  child  of  man,  don't 
run  away  from  love!  Don't  look  at  me  through 
the  eyes  of  death.  [Takes  out  a  pair  of  glasses  and 
hands  it  to  the  poet.]  Here!  Look  through  these 
glasses  and  you  will  see  me  in  a  totally  different 
light,  and  the  great  secret  of  life  will  be  revealed 
to  your  sight. 

Poet. 

[Looks  at  her  through  the  glasses  and  trembles 
with  rapture.] 
What  a  divine  figure!    You  are  standing  in  the 
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midst  of  a  magic  garden,  and  under  your  feet 
flowers  spring  to  life,  —  white  lilies  and  blood-red 
roses.  And  a  perfume  comes  from  you,  sweeter 
and  more  intoxicating  than  the  perfume  of  all  the 
flowers.  Your  eyes  shine  more  brightly  than  the 
sun  and  are  radiant  with  happiness,  —  a  happiness 
from  Paradise.  [Falls  on  his  knees  before  her.]  Oh, 
holy  one!    Oh,  wonderful  one! 


Woman. 
Look  again !     [Waves  her  hand.] 


Poet. 

Oh!  What  is  that?  I  behold  deep  abysses  and 
you  are  there!  I  see  deep  streams  and  you  are 
there!  I  see  shaded  forests  and  you  are  there! 
I  behold  you  in  the  air  and  upon  the  earth.  You 
radiate  warmth  and  light,  and  gentle  verdure. 
You  weave  brightness  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
green  life  upon  the  earth.  The  flowers  sing  to  you 
with  their  perfumed  song.  And  from  underneath 
those  graves  new  life  now  arises,  —  tender  saplings 
and  bright  flowers.  Oh,  holy,  wonderful  one, 
now  I  believe  that  the  great  secret  of  life  is  hidden 
within  you.  Reveal  it  to  me!  Reveal  it!  What 
is  life?    What  is  the  soul?    What  is  its  goal? 
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Woman. 
Life  is  eternal  struggle,  eternal  movement,  eter- 
nal striving.  The  soul  of  life  am  I,  Love,  the 
immortal  power  that  fires  the  struggle,  that  lends 
impulse  to  all  progress,  that  fructifies  the  urge  to 
create.  .  .  .  The  goal  of  life  is  the  undying  happi- 
ness of  feeling  one's  being,  —  feeling  that  you 
exist,  that  you  live,  that  you  are  a  part  of  immor- 
tality. [She  begins  to  play  upon  the  flute  and  dis- 
appears. The  nightingale  begins  to  sing.  The  poet 
looks  through  the  flowers  after  the  vanished  woman.] 
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